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During  most  of  the  period  after 
World  War  II,  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  cotton  have  been  substanti- 
ally higher  than  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loan  rate.  Prices  received 
were  close  to  or  below  the  loan  rates  in 
large  parts  of  the  1948-49  and  the 
1949-50  seasons.  From  mid-February 


1950  through  mid-November  1952 
prices  received  by  farmers  were,  in 
general,  well  above  the  loan  rate.  From 
December  1953  to  February  1954,  they 
were  below  the  loan  rate.  Since  Febru- 
ary prices  received  by  farmers  have 
increased  and  are  again  above  the 
loan  rate. 
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SUMARY 

The  carryover  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  on  August  1,  1955  is 
expected  to  be  about  8.5  million  bales  compared  with  9.6  million  last 
August  1.    The  reduction  is  expected  because  of  larger  disappearance  in 
prospect  for  the  195^-55  marketing  year  than  in  1953-5^^    since  the  cur- 
rent season's  supply  is  about  the  same  as  in  1953-5^. 

Disappearance  in  195^-55  is  estimated  at  about  13-7  million  bales, 
compared  with  12. i+  million  in  1953-5^'    The  195^-55  disappearance  includes 
estimated  domestic  mill  consumption  of  about  9.2  million  bales  and  esti- 
mated exports  of  approximately  h.3  million. 

Domestic  mill  consumption  in  195^-55  is  expected  to  be  about  600 
thousand  bales  larger  than  that  of  1953-5^  because  of  some  increase  in 
purchases  of  textiles  by  the  military  forces  and  because  of  an  increase 
in  unfilled  orders  for  gray  goods  in  recent  months.    Consumer  income  in 
195^-55  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  during  1953-5^- 

Exports  of  cotton  in  the  195^-55  marketing  year  are  expected  to  be 
about  700  thousand  bales  larger  than  in  1953-5^ •    The  increase  is  expected 
primarily  because  of  small  stocks  abroad  at  the  start  of  the  season  and  a 
relatively  high  level  of  foreign  cotton  consumption.    Foreign  free  world 
stocks  on  August  1,  1955  are  expected  to  be  slightly  above  a  year  earlier. 
Despite  the  expected  increase  of  about  1  million  bales  in  foreign  free 
world  cotton  production,  foreign  free  world  supplies  in  195^-55  will  prob- 
ably not  be  adequate  to  meet  requirements  without  larger  imports  from  the 
United  States. 
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The  supply  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  in  195^-55  is  estimated 
at  about  22.2  million  bales,  approximately  the  same  as  in  1953-5'+"  The 
crop  is  about  3-9  million  tales  smaller  than  the  1953  crop  but  the  start- 
ing carryover  was  up  about  h  million  bales. 

The  195^  crop  was  estimated  at  12.4  million  running  bales  (12.5  mil- 
lion bales  of  500  povmds  each)  as  of  October  1.    This  compares  with  a  1953 
crop  of  16.3  million  bales.    The  195^  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  311-  pounds 
is  about  13  po'jnds  below  the  1953  record  but  above  that  shown  by  a  projec- 
tion of  the  upward  trend  in  yields  which  has  prevailed  since  the  mid-1920's. 
Arizona,,  California,  and  New  Mexico  showed  an  average  increase  in  yield  of 
about  133  pounds  per  acre  over  1953  while  other  areas  of  the  cotton  Belt 
had  reductions.     These  Western  States  showed  a  sharp  increase  in  the  use 
of  fertilizer.    The  proportion  of  cotton  acres  fertilized  in  the  country 
as  a  whole  was  about  59  percent  in  both  1953  and  195^ • 

On  October  Ik,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculti^e  announced  the  1955  mar- 
keting quotas  of  10  million  bales  for  upland  cotton  and  30  thousand  bales 
for  extra-long  staple  cotton.    These  are  the  minimum  quotas  for  the  1955 
crops  permitted  under  current  legislation.    The  national  acreage  allotments 
for  1955  are  18.I  million  acres  for  upland  cotton  and  ^6  thousand  for  extra- 
long  staple.    This  compares  with  20  million  acres  in  cultivation  on  July  1, 
1954  for  upland  cotton  and  the  195^  acreage  allotment  of  21. k  million. 

On  September  15,  the  Secretary  announced  an  initial  set-aside  of 
1  million  bales  for  upland  cotton.    The  set-aside  will  be  increased  to  at 
least  3  million  bales  at  a  later  date.    The  Secretary  also  said  that  3  mil- 
lion bales  would  be  excluded  from  the  computation  of  carryover  when  com- 
puting the  price  support  level  for  the  1955  crop  of  Upland  cotton. 

If  production  in  1955-56  is  the  same  as  the  markex-ing  quotas  and 
disappearance  and  imports  are  the  same  as  those  used  for  195^-55  comput- 
ing the  1955  marketing  quota,  the  carryover  of  upland  cotton  on  August  1, 
1956  would  be  about  k.Q  million  bales.    The  quantity  that  will  still  be  in 
the  set-aside  at  that  time  is  i-incertain.    Set-aside  stocks  may  be  disposed 
of  for  foreign  relief  purposes,  sold  for  foreign  currency  to  develop  new 
and  expanded  markets,  transferred  to  the  national  stockpile,  used  for  re- 
search, experimental  or  educational  purposes,  or  used  for  disaster  relief 
in  the  United  States  without  any  price  limitation.    Also,  set-aside  stocks 
may  be  sold  for  105  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  unrestricted  use  to 
meet  a  need  for  increased  supplies.    Stocks  owned  by  CCC,  but  not  included 
in  the  set-aside,  can  be  sold  for  a  minimum  of  105  percent  of  the  support 
price  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges  and  interest. 

Cotton  prices  increased  in  September  after  dropping  slightly  in 
August,  but  declined  slightly  in  October.    The  average  10  spot  market  price 
for  Middling,  I5/I6  inch  cotton  was  3h.k2  cents  per  pound  in  July,  3^.19 
cents  in  August,  3^.50  cents  in  September,  and  3^ '19  cents  on  October  19- 
On  October  19,  1953  "the  average  10  spot  market  price  was  32.63  cents. 
Since  the  start  of  the  195^-55  marketing  year  (August  1,  195^)  prices  have 
been  quoted  at  lU  official  spot  markets.    The  ih  spot  market  average  has 
been  slightly  below  the  10  spot  market  average. 


Disappearance  to'  Increase  ■  ' 

The  disappearance  of  cotton  in  the  195^-55  marketing  year  is 
estimated  at  about  13=7  million  bales.    This  compares  with  12 mil- 
lion in  1953-^U  and  an  average  of  13,8  million  bales  in  the  5  seasons 
beginning  with  19ii9-50.    The  1935-39  average  was  12,3  million  bales. 
The  increase  in  disappecrance  in  195U-55  over  the  preceding  marketing 
year  is  expected  to  be  caused  by  larger  domestic  mill  consumption  and 
exports.    The  increase  in  disappearance  during  the  l9ii9-53  period  over 
1935-39  resulted  from  larger  mill  consumption.    Exports  were  smaller. 

Domestic  Mill  Consumption  Up 

Domestic  mill  consumption  of  cotton  diuring  the  195U-55  marketing 
year  is  expected  to  total  about  9«2  million  bales,  approximately  0,6  mil 
lion  larger  than  in  1953-5iu    Consurription  during  the  5  marketing  years 
beginning  with  19ii9-50  averaged  9.3  million  bales  and  the  1935-39  averag 
was  6.9  million.    The  increase  in  consumption  during  the  19ii-9-53  period 
over  1935-39  was  caused  primarily  by  larger  population.    The  relatively 
small  consumption  of  8,6  million  bales  in  1953'5U  was  caused  primarily 
by  declining  orders  for  fjray  goods,  small  deliveries  of  textiles  to  the 
military  forces and  a  decline  in  the  exports  of  cotton  textiles. 

In  1953-5U  the  military  forces  used  up  much  of  the  large  stocks 
built  up  in  195l  and  1952  and  purchased  relatively  small  quantities  of 
textiles e    In  1953 j  the  quantity  of  cotton  fabrics  finished  against 
military  contracts  was  about  30  percent  smaller  than  in  1952  (table  2). 
Most  of  this  decrease  is  believed  to  have  occurred  in  the  last  half  of 
1953  which  includes  the  first  5  months  of  the  1953-5U  marketing  year. 
The  military  forces  probably  will  not  be  able  to  supply  as  much  of  their 

needs  from  stocks  in  195U-55  as  in  1953-5U.  •  ' 

r,  .-1  - 

During  much  of  1953-5U  stocks  of  gray  goods  at  mills  were  at- a 
high  level  in  relation  to  unfilled  orders.    However^  during  the  summer 
of  195U  advance  orders  for  gray  goods  increased  counter-balancing  the 
relatively  high  stocks^    In  other  words  inventories  are  notr  more  nearly 
in  balance  with  the  current  rate  of  operations. 

Exports  of  cotton  fabrics  and  yarn  during  the  19S'}-'^h  season  were 
equivalent  to  358  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  compared  with  h23  thousand 
in  1952-53*    The  cotton  equivalent  of  cotton  fabrics  and  yarn  exports 
during  the  5  marketing  years  ending  with  averaged  Ul5  thousand 

bales,  compared  with  175  thousand  in  193S''39*    The  increase  over  the 
pre-war  period  has  been  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  disruption  of 
productive  facilities  abroad  by  the  war.    Production  of  textiles  abroad 
has  increased  sharply  in  recent  years  and  other  countries  are  producing 
more  of  the  foreign  textile  requirements.    Consequently,  United  States 
exports  of  cotton  textiles  in  19^h-^$  probably,  will  be  no  larger  than  in 
1953-5Uo 
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The  other  economic  factors  vhich  affect  mill  cons^ainp-cion  are  expected 
to  change  little.    Consumer  income  vill  probably  be  about  the  same  as  in 
1953-5^'    Synthetic  fiber  consumption  may  increase  slightly,  but  the 
population  increase  will  probably  more  than  offset  the  depressing  effect 
on  cot -con  consumption. 

The  slight  increase  in  synthetic  fiber  consumption  is  expected  to 
occur  in  the  newer  synthetics.    Consumption  of  rayon  and  acetate  will  prob- 
ably not  be  gratly  different  from  that  of  1953-5^,  particularly  on  a  per 
person  basis. 

Rate  of  Consumption 

^  During  August  and  September  the  average  daily  rate  of  mill  consump- 
tion of  cotton  was  33.3  thousand  bales.    This  compares  with  36.2  thousand 
in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    The  daily  rate  in  September  195^  was 
33*3  thousand  bales  and  in  August  it  was  33. ij-  thousand  bales,    A  year 
earlier  these  rates  were  36. 1  and  36.4  thousand  bales  respectively.  Nor- 
mally, the  August  rate  of  consumption  is  about  93  percent  of  the  average 
for  the  marketing  year  and  the  September  rate  is  about  99  percent. 

Consumption  of  Cotton  Per  Person 

Consumption  of  cotton  per  person  in  the  calendar  years  1953  and  1952 
was  about  the  same,  28.3  and  28.2  pounds.    In  1939  the  figure'  was  about 
27.7  pounds. 


Although  the  consumption  per  person  has  shown  only  a  slight  increase 
over  that  of  1939>  the  pattern  of  use  has  shown  rather  sharp  changes. 
Figures  published  by  the  National  Cotton  Council  of  America  cover  more 
than  85  percent  of  the  cotton  consumed  by  mills  from  I9U7  to  1953;  ex- 
cluding that  used  for  yarn  and  fabric  which  was  exported.    These  data 
indicate  that  the  proportion  of  cotton  consumption  going  into  apparel  and 
•household  uses  increased  from  about  63  percent  in  19^7  to  approximately 
76  percent  in  1953*    At  the  same  time,  the  percentage  going  into  indus- 
trial uses  declined  from  about  37  to  2k  percent.    In  terms  of  bales  of  cotton, 
industrial  use  declined  about  1  million  bales  and  apparel  and  household 
use  increased  approximately  1.1  million  bales.     (See  table  1.) 

Table  1.-  Cotton:    Consumption  by  category  of  use,  United  States,  19^7  to  1953 


Calen-s 

der  : 
year  ; 

Total 
1/ 

1,000 

bales 

1947  : 

7,963 

19^8 

7,736 

1949 

7,312 

1950 

8,i^65 

1951 

,  8,220 

1952 

:  8,060 

1953 

;  8,059 

Apparel 


Household 


Industrial 


:Percentage;  '.Percentage*        ,.,    5  Percentage 

Quantity^       ^^^^^  .Quantity,       ^^^^  .Quantity^  ^^^^^ 


1,000 
bales 

2,7^0 
2,7^^1 
2,7^9 
3,122 

3,006 
3,220 
3,387 


Percent 

35^4 
37.6 

36.9 
36.6 

39.9 
^2.0 


1,000 
bales 

2,286 

2,255 
2,116 

2,655 
2,600 
2,650 
2,734 


Percent 

28.7 
29.2 
26.9 
31.4 
31.6 

32.9 

33^9 


1,000 
bales 

2,935 
2,739 
2MS 
2,687 
2,611 
2,190 
1,938 


Percent 

36.9 
35. i+ 
33.5 
31.7 
31.8 
27.2 
2^.0 


United  States  mills. 

National  Cotton  Council  of  America  reports,  "Cotton  Counts  Its  Customers." 
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Table  2  .-  Cotton,  synthetics  and  silk  broad  woven  goodsj  finished  for 
specified  purposes,  United  States  19147-^3 


Cal. 

year 


19hQ 
19h9 
19S0 

1951 
1952 
1953  V 

19U7 
19l;8 
19ii9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953  k/ 


Million 

linear 

yards 


2/6, 9hh.^ 
6,761,1 
6,239,8 
7,063.0 
6,875.0 
7,532.1 
7,601.5 


yi7970,7 
2,06lo7 
2,050«9 
2,265.6 
2,019.U 
2,270.U 
2,021.7 


Million 

linear 

yards 


3,629«2 
3,668.7 
3,U63.8 
3,801.8 
3,391.2 
U,021.6 
U,l58ol 


Million 

linear 

yards 

Cotton 

l,OU7.2 
910.  U 
8UU.i4 
96I4.3 
892,2 
962,9 
979«1 


Million 

linear 

yards 


I 

U26.3 

U28,3 
301.0 


Million 

linear 

yards 


697.8 
659.1 
6U7.8 
720.9 
676.7 
598.9 
638.8' 


1,631.6 
1,776.8 
1,928.9 
1,60U.9 
1,776.7 
1,595.3 


Synthetics  and  silk 

IZ 


122.1 
122.3 
155.6 
219.5 
199.9 
25U.8 
257.7 


3/ 

3/ 
117.1 
125.3 
71.1 


18.3 
2U,5 
22.8 
U5.9 
31.8 
36.6 
38.3 


to  millions, 
reported  by  end  use, 


-  Total -1/     [     Apparel    |    Household  [  Military  |  Industrial    [  Other 


1/  All  totals  were  made  before  data  were  rounded 
2/  Revised  total  includes  30.7  million  yards  not 
3/  Not  reported. 
h/  Preliminary. 

5/  Revised  total  includes  213.2  million  yards  not  reported  by  end  use, 
Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Million 

linear 

yards 


1,539.5 
1,502,9 
1,283*8 
1,576.1 
1,U88,7 
1,520.U 
1,52U.U 


72.2 
283.3 
95.6 
71.3 
65.7 
77.1 
59.3 


Census  reports  on  fabrics  finished  by  use  show  that  cotton  fabrics 
finished  for  apparel  and  household  use  increased  from  19^7  to  a  postwar 
high  in  1953^  but  industrial  use  has  sho^m  a  declining  trend.    On  the  other 
hand,  synthetic  fiber  and  silk  fabrics  finished  for  apparel  and  household 
uses  reached  a  pea!^  in  1950,  but  have  been  below  that  level  since.  Syn- 
thetic fiber  and  silk  fabrics  finished  for  industrial  use  have  increased 
steadily  since  19^7;  with  the  exception  of  1951  (tables  2  and  3) . 
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Table  3       Cotton,  synthetics  and  silk  broad  woven  goods 

Ratio  that  cotton,  synthetics  and  silk  are  to  total  finished 
for  specified  purposes,  United  States,  19U7-53 


Calendar; 


Total  I  Apparel  '  Household  \  Military  [  Industrial  |  Other 


Percent  "Percent 


7T.9 
76.6 

75.3 
75.7 
77.3 
76.8 
79.0 


22.1 
23.U 
2U.? 
2U.3 
22.7 
23.2 
21.0 


Million 

linear 

yards 

"  8,822.8 
-  8,290,7 
9,328.7 
8,89U,U 
9,802.5 
9,623o2 


70.1 

69.3 
66.1 

66.3 
67»9 
69.U 
72.3 


29c9 
30.7 
33.9 
33.7 
32.1 
30,6 
27.7 


Million 

linear 

yards 

5A7U.0 
5,320.3 

5,2U0.6 
5,730.7 
U,996,l 
5,798,3 
5,753.U 


Percent 

89.6 
88.2 
8U.U 
81.5 
81.7 
79.1 
79.2 


Percent 


Cotton 


^/ 

y 

7^.5 
77. U 
80.9 


S:y'Ti  the  tics  and  Silk 

^ioTir  If^ 

11.8  1/ 
15.6  2/ 
18,5  1/ 
18.3  21.5 

20.9  22.6 
20.8  19.1 


_  Total  Finished  U/ 
Million  Million 


linear 
yards 

1,159.3 
1,032.7 
1,000.0 

1,183.7 
1,092.1 
1,217.6 
1,236.8 


linear 
yards 

2/ 
^/ 

5U3*U 
372,1 


Percent 

97. U 
96. U 
96.6 
9U.0 

95.5 
9I1.2 
9l!.3 


2.6 
3.6 

3.U 
6.0 

U,5 
5.8 
5.7 


Million 

linear 

yards 

716.2 
633.6 
670.7 
766.9 
708.5 
635.5 
677.1 


:  Not  shoi-jn 
;  by  details 

Percent  Percent 


95c5 
8u.l 

93.1 
95.7 
95.8 

95.2 
96.3 


UT5 
15.9 
6.9 
U.3 
U.2 
li.8 
3.7 


Million 

linear 

yards 

1,611.7 
1,786.3 
1,379.5 
1,6U7.U 
1,5514.5 
1,597.5 
I3583.7 


12.6 


"HTX 


Mllion 

linear 

yards 


2U3.9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1/  Revised  totals  included  data  which  are  not  reported  by  details  i-/hich  were 
12.6  percent  of  total  of  cotton  goods  and  67. U  percent  of  synthetics  and  silk. 
2/  Not  reported. 
3/  Preliminary. 

u/  Totals  were  made  before  data  were  rounded  to  millions, 

^  Revised .total  includes  2h3>9  million  yards  not  reported  in  detail. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Exports  to  Increase 

Exports  of  cotton  during  the  195^-55  season  are  expected  to  total 
about  4.5  million  bales,  compared  with  3.8  million  in  1953-5^  and  an 
average  of  U A  million  for  the  5  marketing  years  beginning  with  I9U9-5O. 
The  increase  is  expected  because  stocks  are  small  and  consumption  of 
cotton  abroad  will  probably  be  near  last  year's  record. 
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In  1953-5U>  consumption  of  cotton  in  foreign  free  world  countries 
was  at  a  record  post-World  War  II  high  of  l8t.3  million  bales  *  Economic 
activity  abroad  was  at  a  high  level  and  shows  no  signs  of  weakening* 
There  have  been  some  reports  of  accurriulations  of  textile  stocks  abroad. 
As  a  result,  consumption  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Japan  and  Belgium  is 
expected  to  decline  some.    All  of  these  countries  are  net  exporters  of 
cotton  textiles.    On  the  other  hand  consumption  in  India,  Pakistan,  Brazil, 
Turkey,  Spain,  Australia,  Korea,  and  Fcrraosa  is  expected  to  increase. 
The  countries  in  which  consumption  is  expected  to  increase  are,  for  the 
most  part,  countries  which  are  recovering  from  the  effects  of  war  or 
countries  which  are  increasing  the  consumption  of  cotton  which  they 
produces    Consuniption  in  the  other  foreign  countries  is  expected  to  be 
about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.    The  expected  gains  and  losses  indicate 
that  cotton  consumption  in  the  foreign  free  xrorld  will  be  about  18  mil- 
lion bales  in  195U-55j;  300  thousand  bales  less  than  in  1953-5U. 

Foreign  free  world  cotton  production  is  expected  to  total  about 
lU»7  million  bales  in  195U-55  or  about  a  mllion  bales  above  1953-^Ur 
Increases  will  probably  occur  in  Mexico,  Egypt,  Brazil,  India,  and  the 
Middle  East.    It  is  too  early  to  tell  much  about  production  in  the 
Southern  Kemisjihere  and  it  is  assumed  that  production  there  except  in 
Brazil  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  1953-$U» 

Stocks  of  cotton  abroad  were  at  low  levels  on  August  1,  195U» 
The  total  for  the  foreign  free  world  including  cotton  afloat  was  8,?  mil- 
lion bales,  compared  with  10*2  million  a  year  earlier Stocks  in  importing 
countries  were  about  the  same  on  August  1,  19Sh  as  a  year  earlier,  ap- 
proximately I|.»8  million  bales,  and  probably  were  at  the  minimum  levels 
needed  to  maintain  efficient  mill  operations t    Stocks  in  exporting  countries 
of  about  3«U  million  bales  were  approximately  lr6  million  smaller  than 
on  August  1,  1953  ■>    Importing  countries  may  increase  the  size  of  their 
stocks  slightly  by  the  end  of  the  195U-55'  season. 

The  supply  and  disappearance  prospects  for  the  foreign  free  world 
indicate  that  U.  S,  exports  of  about         million  bales  probably  will  be 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  foreign  countries  (table  It), 

Table  U^-  Cotton:    Supply  and  disappearance,  foreign 
free  world,  1953-5U  and  195U-55 


^.                      Item  t 

1953-5U 

i 

Million  bales 

Million  bales 

i 

Carryover  beginning  of  season  s 

10o2 

8,7 

Production  « 

13«>7 

lUo7 

Imports  from  United  States  ji] 

3.8 

Total  supply  ^ 

■  27.7 

27.9 

Consumption  | 

I8c3 

18.0 

Exports  to  United  States  and  | 

Iron  Curtain  countries  | 

0,7 

0„? 

Total  disappearance  j 

•  19o0 

18,7 

Carryover  end  of  season  | 

t 

8,7 

9o2 
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The  increase  in  foreign  stocks  is  expected  because  stocks  were 
probably  at  minimum  working  levels  on  August  1,  195h  and  because  the 
financial  position  of  foreign  countries  is  relatively  strong.  On 
December  31  j  19^3  foreign  holdings  of  gold  ^nd  dollars-  were  23/360  mil- 
lion dollars,  2,590  million  above  a  year  earlier  and  the  highest  for  that 
date  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  (table  5).    Since  last  December,  these 
holdings  have  increased  reaching  23.669  million  dollars  on  March  31,  19^h» 

Table         Gold  and  dollar  holdings:    All  foreign 
countries,  on  December  31^  19U6  to  1953 


Year  «  KolJings 


!  Million  dollars 

19U6  s  19,U10 

19ii7  :  l5,19u 

19U8  :  1U,989 

19U9  !  15,357 

1950  i  19,139 

1951  :  19,226 

1952  s  20,U70 

1953  -t  23  >  060 


Some  fimds  for  cotton  exports  will  probably  be  available  under 
the  Agricultui'al  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  195U»  This 
act  authorizes  the  export  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  exchange 
for  foreign  currency  up  to  700  million  dollars  in  value  over  the  next 
3  years.    This  program  is  designed  to 'develop  and  expand  continuous  market 
demand  abroad  for  agricultural  commodities,  In  addition,  over  the 

same  period  up  to  300  million  dollars  worth  of  surplus  agricultural  com.- 
modities  can  be  given  to  foreign  countries  for  "famine  or  other  urgent 
relief  requirements r "    As  of  October  20  no  authorizations  for  the  sale. of 
cotton  under  this  let  had  been  issued,  but  negotiations  are  under  way  with 
several  foreign  countries. 

Grants  by  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  for  the  ejcport  of' 
cotton  in  195U-55  amounted  to  about  88  million  dollars  as  of  October  20, 
Authorizations  for  sales  of  cotton  for  foreign  currency  under  Section  i|02 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  195U  are  just  getting  under  way  and  as  of 
October  20  totaled  8o9  million  dollars.    Export-Liiport  Bank  loans  to 
Japan  for  cotton  purchases  from  the  Uc  S.  in  195'i-55  amounted  to  about 
6l  million  dollars  as  of  the  same  dateo 

Grants,  loans,  and  other  programs  of  the  U.  S,  Government  to  finance 
the  export  of  cotton  in  195u-55  amounted  to  l53  million  dollars  as  of 
October  20.    These  funds  will  finance  the  export  of  approximately  0.8  mil- 
lion bales  (table  6)$  but  additional  authorizations  may  be  made  later. 
Loans  and  grants  used  in  1953-5^^  amounted  to  337  million  dollars  and 
financed  the  export  of  about  1.6  million  baleso 
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Table  6.-  Leans,  grants^  and  other  programs  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
to  finance  cotton  exports  in  19 S 3- 5 '-^  and  19^4-55 


Source 
of  fiinds 

V 

:  Quani: 

.ity 

1953-5^^ 

195^-55 

:  1953-5^: 

1954-55 

Mil . doi . 

Mil . del . 

Mil .Dales 

Mil . Daxes 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  ; 
and  Assistance  Act  1/ 

Foreign  Operations  Administration 
Export -Import  Bank 

223 
llif 

97 
61 

1.2 
0.6 

0.5 

Total 

337 

158 

1.8 

.6 

Exports  of  cctton  during  August  195^  amounted  to  about  IQO  thousand 
running  bales.    A  year  earlier  approximately  193  thousand  bales  were  ex- 
ported.   Official  figures  for  September  195^  are  not  available. 

Supply  About  the  Same 

The  supply  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  for  the  195^-55  marketing 
year  is  estimated  at  22,2  million  bales ^  including  a  beginning  carryover 
of  9.6  million,  estimated  imports  of  0.2  million,  and  production  (October  1 
estimate)  of  12.4  million  running  bales.     In  1953-5^  the  supply  was  22.1  mil- 
lion bales  and  the  average  for  the  5  marketing  years  beginning  with  19^9-50 
was  19.2  million  bales. 

Crop  Smaller 

The  1954  cotton  crop  was  estimated  at  12.4  million  running  bales 
(12.5  million  500  pound  bales)  as  of  October  1.    This  compares  with  a  I953 
crop  of  16.3  million  bales  and  a  1949-53  average  of  l4.4  million.  The 
small  1954  crop  is  due  primarily  to  a  reduction  in  acreage  resulting  from 
the  first  acreage  allctm.ents  since  1950.    The  1954  yield  is  below  that  of 
1953  t)ut  above  that  for  any  other  crop  since  1946. 

The  acres  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  1954  was  estimated  at  about  20 
million.    This  compares  with  about  25.2  million  acres  a  year  earlier  and 
the  1954  national  acreage  allotment  of  21.4  million.    Abandonment  from 
all  causes  in  1954  was  3.4  percent,  leaving  I9.3  million  acres  for  harvest. 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  in  1954 
was  about  3II  pounds  compared  with  a  record  of  324.2  pounds  in  1953-  The 
West  (Arizona,  California,  and  New  Mexico)  showed  an  increase  in  yield  of 
about  133  pounds  per  harvested  acre,  but  the  yield  declined  in  all  other 
areas  of  the  cotton  belt.    The  lowest  yield  in  1954  is  in  the  Southwest 
(Oklahoma  and  Texas).    The  West  showed  the  largest  proportionate  reduction 
■in  acreage  and  the  Southwest  the  smallest  (table  23). 
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Table  7'-  Cotton:    Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1,  and 
yield  per  harvested  acre,  1953  and  195^  l/ 


Item 

Unit 

'  1953  ; 

195^+  2/ 

Acreage,  July  1 

Percentage  change  from  preceding  year 

1;000  acres 
Percent 

25>2hk 
-7.1 

19,961 
-21.0 

Yield  per  harvested  acre 

Percentage  change  from  preceding  year 

Pounds 
Percent 

'  32U.2 
+15.8 

311.0 
-i+.O 

1/  For  long  time  series  see  tables  23  and  2^. 
2/  Preliminary. 


In  195^  about  82  percent  of  the  acres  in  cultivation  on  July  1  in 
the  West  received  fertilizer  compared  with  71  percent  in  1953'    For  "fcbe 
country  as  a  whole,  about  59  percent  of  the  acres  received  fertilizer  in 
both  years. 

Because  of  the  larger  yield  in  the  West,  the  proportion  of  the  195^ 
crop  produced  in  that  area  is  estimated  at  about  the  same  as  in  1953>  de- 
spite the  sharper  reduction  in  acreage  in  the  West  than  elsewhere.  The 
proportion  produced  in  the  Southeastern,  Delta  and  Soirthwestern  States 
also  remained  about  the  same.    (See  table  2k.) 

Rate  of  Ginning  Up 

Through  October  1,  about  5,691  thousand  bales  of  the  I95U  crop  had 
been  ginned.    This  was  about  k6  percent  of  the  indicated  crop,  a  higher 
proportion  than  was  ginned  in  the  same  period  of  any  other  season  since 
ISk^-kh  when  5I.7  percent  of  the  crop  was  ginned  by  October  1.    By  this 
date  last  year  34  percent  of  the  1953  crop  had  been  ginned. 

Grade  Higher  and  Staple 
Length  Shorter 

The  average  staple  length  of  ginnings  to  October  1,  I95U  was  32.3  thir 
ty-seconds  inches  compared  with  32-9  thirty-seconds  in  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier.    Cotton  1  inch  and  shorter  comprised  about  k2.3  percent  of 
the  ginnings  through  September  30,  195^  and  about  27.0  percent  in  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier.    The  percentage  longer  than  1  inch  was  57.5  in  195^ 
and  73.0  in  I953. 

The  grade  index  for  ginnings  prior  to  October  1,  195^  was  slightly 
higher  than  that  for  the  same  period  in  1953-    In  195^  the  grade  index 
was  98.8  (Middling  white=100)  and  in  1953  it  was  98.5.    Middling  and  high- 
er grades  comprised  about  73.3  percent  of  the  I95U  ginnings,  compared  with 
71.3  percent  in  1953-    Grades  below  Middling  accounted  for  26.7  percent 
of  the  ginnings  prior  to  October  1,  195^^  compared  with  28.7  percent  in 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
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Carryover  to  Decline 

The  carryover  on  August  1,  1955  is  expected  to  be  about  8.5  million 
bales.    This  compares  with  9-6  million  on  August  1,  193k-  and  a  1950-5^+ 
average  of  5-^  million  bales.    The  1955  carryover  is  estimated  by  deduct- 
ing the  estimated  195^4-55  disappearance  from  the  estimated  195^-55  supply. 

1955  Marketing  Quota 

On  October  1^,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  a  10  million 
bale  marketing  quota  for  the  I955  crop  of  upland  cotton  and  a  30  thousand 
bale  quota  for  extra-long  staple  cotton.    The  Secretary  indicated  that  the 
supply  of  upland  cotton  for  1954-55  is  estimated  to  be  about  122  percent 
of  normal  and  that  of  extra- long  staple  cotton  is  estimated  at  215  percent 
The  Secretary  is  required  by  legislation  to  proclaim  marketing  quotas  for 
the  next  crop  of  upland  cotton  when  the  total  supply  is  more  than  100  per- 
cent of  the  normal  supply,  and  for  extra- long  staple  when  the  total  supply 
is  more  thaii  I08  percent  of  normal.    The  estimates  on  which  the  Secretary' 
proclamation  is  based  are  shown  below. 


Table  8.-  Cotton:    Estimates  of  actual  and  normal  supply,  195^-55 


Item  : 

Unit 

Upland 

\  Extra-long 
1  staple 

Starting  carryover  1/ 

1,000  bales 

:        9  >  0^-8 

153 

195^  crop 

1,000  bales 

:  12,389 

27 

Imports 

1,000  bales 

:  50 

100 

Total  actual  supply- 

1,000  bales 

:      21 ,  i+87 

280 

Domestic  mill  consumption 

1,000  bales 

9,100 

100 

Exports 

1,000  bales 

U,500 

0 

Total  disappearance 

1,000  bales 

13,600 

100 

Normal  supply 

(130  percent  of  disappearance) 

1,000  bales 

:  17,630 

130 

Percent  actual  supply  is  of 

215.  u 

normal  supply 

Percent 

:  121.5 

1/  Carryover  less  ginnings  from  the  195^  crop  prior  to  August  1,  195^- 


The  law  states  in  effect  that  the  marketing  quotas  should  be  small 
enough  to  reduce  the  supply  in  the  next  crop  year  (in  this  case  1955-56) 
to  normal.    However,  the  minimum  marketing  quota  for  upland  cotton  is 
limited  to  10  million  bales  or  1  million  bales  less  than  disappearance  in 
the  marketing  year  during  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  whichever  is 
smaller.    For  extra- long  staple  cotton  the  minimum  quota  is  30  thousand 
bales.    The  effective  minimum  quotas  are  the  actual  quotas  for  1955- 
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If  the  1955-56  production  is  the  same  as  the  marketing  quotas  and 
disappearance  and  imports  are  the  same  as  those  used  for  195^-55  com- 
puting the  1955  marketing  quota^  the  supplies  of  the  two  kinds  of  cotton 
will  probaaiy  be  above  normal  in  1955-56,  as  shown  ^Ic^-,. 

The  national  acreage  aI.lotments  for  1955  were  annoionced  on  October  1^. 
For    upland  cotton,  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  l8,113  thousand  acres, 
and  for  extra-long  staple  cotton  it  is  k6  thousand-    These  acreages  com- 
pare with  19,928  and  33  thousand  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  195^-    Cn  July  1, 
last  year,  25,151  thousand  acres  of  upland  cotton  ajud  93  thousand  acres  of 
extra- long  staple  were  in  cultivation.    The  acreage  allotments  for  1955 
were  computed  by  dividing  the  national  marketing  (Quotas,  converted  to 
pounds  of  cotton,  by  the  national  average  yield  per  planted  acre  for  each 
kind  of  cotton  for  the  5  crops  of  19^9,  1950,  1951,  1952  and  1953. 


Table        Cotton:    Illustrations  of  actual  and  normal  supply,  1955-56 


Item 

:  Unit 

Upland 

[  Extra- long 
[  staple 

Starting  carryover  1/ 

1,000  bales 

7,887 

180 

Marketing  quota 

1,000  bales 

10,000 

30 

Imports  2/ 

1,000  bales 

so 

100 

Total  actual  supply 

:    1,000  bales 

.  i7,?37 

310 

Domestic  mill  consumption  2/ 

,    1,000  bales 

9,100 

"  100 

Exports  2/ 

1,000  bales 

if,  500 

0 

Total  disappearance 

1,000  bales 

:  13,600 

100 

Normal  supply 

(130  percent  of  disappearance) 

1,000  bales 

17,680 

130 

Percent  actual  supply  is  of 

normal  supply 

Percent 

:       101.  i»- 

238.5 

1/  Carryover  excludes  ginnings  from  the  1955  crop  prior  to  August  1, 
1955. 


2/  Figures  are  those  used  in  determining  the  marketing  quotas  for  1955- 
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The  Agricultural  Act  of  195U 

On  August  28,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  195U  v/as  signed  by  the 
President.    The  principal  features  of  this  act  which  affect  cotton  are: 

!•    Acreage  allotments  -  The  Act  gives  additional  discretion  to 
county  committees  in  establishing  farm  acreage  allotments  for 
cotton.    If  they  elect  to  do  so,  the  county  corrmiittee  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  can  apportion  the  county  allotment 
on  a  history  basis.    The  county  committee  may  further  elect 
to  limit  farm  allotments  to  $0  percent  of  the  cropland  on  the 
farm  and  to  provide  for  minimuni  allotments  as  provided  under 
the  law.    Previous  legislation  provides  authority  for  estab- 
lishing the  farm  acreage  allotments  for  cotton  by  applying  a 
percentage  figure  to  the  cropland  tilled  on  each  farm  in  the 
preceding  year.    The  figure  on  acres  tilled  in  the  preceding 
year  for  determining  cotton  acreage  allotments  excludes  the 
acres  under  cultivation  to  "sugarcane  for  sugar;  sugar  beets 
for  sugar;  wheat,  tobacco,  or  rice  for  market;  peanuts  picked 
and  threshed;  wheat  or  rice  for  feeding  to  livestock  for 
market;  or  lands  determined  to  be  devoted  primarily  to  orcha.rds 
or  vineyards;  and  nonirregated  lands  in  irrigated  areas  ..e" 
The  minimum  acreage  allotment  for  each  farm  is  the  smaller  of 
5  acres  or  the  highest  number  of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  the 
3  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  allotment 
is  determined. 

2.    Parity  price  -  Effective  in  1950,  the  Congress  adopted  the 
"new  parity"  price  for  basic  commodities,  including  upland 
cotton.    The  Congress  also  placed  limitations  on  the  use  of 
the  "new  parity"  price  which  stated  that  the  effective  parity 
price  for  these  commodities  would  be  the  higher  of  the  "new" 
or  the  "old«"    As  a  result,  the  "old  parity"  price  was  the 
effective  parity  price  for  cotton  through  195U.    The  new  parity 
price  is  computed  as  follows: 

(1)  The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  upland 
cotton  for  the  preceding  10  calendar  years  is  divided 
by  the  average  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  far 
all  farm  commodities  for  the  ssa:e  period.    The  reeult 
is  known  as  the  adjusted  base  price, 

(2)  The  adjusted  base  price  is  multiplied  by  the  revised 
index  of  prices  paid  (including  commodities,  services, 
interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates)  for  the  month  for 
which  the  parity  price  is  being  computed. 
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The  old  parity  price  is  computed  by  liiultipiying  the  average 
price  lecaived  by  warmers  from  August  19C9  to  July  19114.'- 
which  was  12 cents  per  pound,  for  upland,  cotton-^by  the 
unrevised  prices  paid  index  (including  commodities,  interest, 
and  taxes)  for  the  month  for  which  the  parity  price  is  being 
coBiputeds 

Beginning  January  1,  1956,  the  effective  parity  price  will  be 
the  transitional  parity  price  for  the  basic  conuiiOdities, 
including  upland  cotton^  until  such  time  as  the  "new  parity 
price  is  higher  than  the  transitional  parity  price.  Transitional 
parity  is  the  ''old  parity"  price  less  5  percent  for  each  full 
calendar  year  that  has  elapsed  since  January  1,  1955 <>  Cn 
September  1$,  the  new  parity  price  was  33^-29  cents  per  pound, 
or  96  percent  cf  the  old  parity  price  of  3Ue8ii  cents  c  "New 
parity"  is  currently  the  effective  parity  price  for  extra~long 
staple  cotton...    Therefore  transitional  parity  does  not  apply 
to  extra-long  staple  cotton c 

3o    Support  level  for  upland  cotton  -  In  1955 >  the  support  level 
for  upland  cotton  will  range  from  62,5  percent  to  90  percent 
of  parity,  depending  upon  the  relation  of  actual  supply  to 
normal  supply.,    After  1955j  the  flexible  price  support  scale 
will  range  from  75  to  90  percent  of  the  parity  price c 

Uo    Support  level  for  extra-long  staple  cotton  -  Begirjiing  with 
the  1955  crop,  extra-long  staple  cotton  will  be  supported  at 
a  level  between  75 and  90  percent  of  the  parii.y  price.  VJhen 
the  actual  supply  is  more  than  130  percent  of  the  normal  supply, 
the  support  price  will  be  75  percent  of  parity.    As  shown  in 
table  9,  the  1955  supply^is  estimated  to  be  238c5  percent  of 
no'rmal , 

5o    Set-aside  -  The  Agricultural  Act  of  19514-  specifies  a  "sot- 
aside"    for  upland  cotton  of  3  to  h  million  bales.    The  Act 
specifies  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine 
the  amount  of  cotton  which  will  be  placed  in  the  set-aside  t. 
The  quantity  designated  shall  be  considered  as  being  in  the 
set-aside  for  the  purpose  of  computing  price  support  levels, 
even  though  the  transfer  from  GCC  stocks  to- the  set-aside  has 
not  been  completedo    The  quantity  placed  in  the  set-aside  will 
be  included  in  the  supply  when  computing  marketing  quotas,  but 
excluded  frorjj"  tha  supply  when  computing  th©- level  cf  price 
supports.    Cotton  placed  in  the  set-aside  may  be.  disposed  of 
for  foreign  relief  purposes,  sold  for  foreign . currency  to 
develop  new  and  expanded  markets,  transferred  to  the  national 
stockpile,  used  for  research,  experimental  or  educational 
purposes,  used  for  disaster  relief  in  the  U.,  S»  or  sold  for 
1C5  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  'unrestricted  use''-  to 
meet  a  need  for  increased  supplies." 
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On  September  1^  the  Secretary  of  Ar'i'ioulture  announced  an  initial 
set-aside  of  1  million  bales  of  cotton„    The  Secretary  went  on  to  say, 
'•the  cotton  set-aside  will  be  increased  to  at  least  3  million  bales^  and 
may  be  further  increased,  at  a  later  date.    Ke  stated  furx-her,  "For 

the  purposes  of  this  section  of  the  Act,  thsrefore,  ..,3  million  bales 
of  upland  cotton  to.11  be  excluded  froia  the  computation  of  'carryover^  in 
determining  the  price-support  levels  for  19^55-crop         upland  cotton," 

If  production  of  upland  cotton  in  19'p^-56  is  the  same  as  the  market- 
ing quota    and  imports  and  disappearance  are  the  same  as  those  used  in 
computing  the  1955  marketing  quota^  the  carryover  of  upland  cotton  on 
August  1,  1956  (including  girinings  from  the  1956  crop  prior  to  August  1, 
1956)  would  be  about  Iis8  million  bales :    Since  set-aside  stocks  can  be 
disposed  of  in  a  number  of  ways  without  moving  through  normal  commercial 
channels,  the  size  of  set-aside  stocks  cannot  be  estimated.    Hoxirever,  if 
set-aside  stocks  were  maintained  at  3  million  bales  throughout  the  19S^-^6 
season,  stocks  of  upland  cotton  not  included  in  the  set-aside  on  August  1, 
1956  would  be  only  1,8  million  bales.    Set-aside  stocks  cannot  be  sold  for 
unrestricted  use  to  meet  the  need  for  increased  supplies  at  less  than 
105  percent  of  the  parity  price.    Stocks  owned  by  the  CCC  but  not  included 
in  the  set-aside  can  be  sold  at  105  percent  of  the  support  price  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges  and  interest. 

Stocks  Held  b^  CCC 

Although  total  stocks  of  upland  cotton  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  on  September  10  amounted  to  6,953  thousand  bales,  only  1,"680  thou- 
sand were  owned  by  CCC„    About  5,lU7  thousand  were  held  as  collateral  against 
outstanding  loans,  of  which  5,083  thousand  were  from  the  1953  crop^  Cotton 
held  in  a  loan  status  cannot  be  placed  in  the  set-aside.    Thus,  all  of  the 
3  million  bales  cannot  be  placed  in  the  set-aside  until  after  the  1953  loans 
mature  on  July  31,  1955 i 

The  carryover  on  August  1,  1955  is  expected  to  be  about  1.1  million 
bales  smaller  than  on  August  1,  195Uo    This  probably  means  that  stocks 
held  in  the  set-aside  and  owned  and  held  as  collateral  under  the  1953 
loan  by  CCC  on  Aiigust  1,  1955  will  be  reduced  by  more  than  this  amount 
from  the  total  of  such  stocks  held  on  September  10 t    Since  some  cotton 
probably  will  be  in  the  195U  crop  loan,  stocks  held  by  the  CCC  from  pre- 
vious crops  will  decline  somewhat  more  than  will  the  total  carryover. 
This  will  probably  leave  around  ho^  million  bales  in  stocks  oimed  by  CCC 
(including  1953~crop  cotton)  in  addition  to  the  1  million  bales  already 
placed  in  the  set-aside. 

Stocks  of  all  cotton  held  by  the  CCC  (owned,  pooled  to  producers' 
accounts,  and  held  as  collateral  against  outstanding  loans)  totaled 
7,000  thousand  bales  on  August  Ic    By  October  1  this  figure,  including 
the  set-aside,  had  increased  to  7,176  thousand  baleso    About  208  thou- 
sand bales  were  held  under  the  195u-crop  loan  and  L|.5  thousand  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  1953'-crop  loan  since  August  1,  as  shown  bn  ihe 
following  page. 
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Tabj9  10 0-  CCC  Stocks  of  Cottons    United  States ^  19514-55 


•  1951; 

Augo  6 
Aug.  13 
Augc  20 
Aug,  27 
Sept.  3 
Septo  10 
Sept,  17 
Septa  2k 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  8 
Oct.  15 


IjOOO 
bales 

7,015 
7,008 
7,006 
7,011 
7,02U 
7,Olt9 
7,090 
7,135 
7,178 
7,217 


: Pooled  to: 
: producers': Owned 

aside 

1,000 
bales 


Upland   

Collateral  on  loans: 

:  1951; 


;  accounts: 

 T,ODU 

bales 


•Extra-long,  staple 
t3ecre-:iy53-I95ir 


T9Fr 
crop 


bales  bales 


1,000 
I3OOO 
I5OOO 
1,000 


126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 


1,680 
1,680 
1,680 
1,680 
1,680 
1,680 
1/680 
T/680 
T/680 
1/680 


5,113 
5,106 
5,100 
5,096 
5,090 
5,083 
5,079 
5,073 
5,068 

5,053 


crop 

1,000 

bales 


h 
13 
35 
6h 
109 
160 
208 
262 


: Total;  tary»s:crop:crop 

3         ;  account:  ;loan 

,000  1,000  1,000  l.OOD" 
bales    bales  bales  bales 


6,919 
6,912 
6,910 
6,915 
6,928 

6,953 
6,99U 
7,039 
7,082 
7,121 


31 

31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 


65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 


One  million  bales  in  "set-aside." 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 

By  way  of  comparison,  on  August  1,  1953  stocks  held  by  CCC  totaled 
1,986  thousand  bales.  On  October  2,  1953  they  totaled  2,5i;2  thousand,  of 
which  563  thousand  were  held  under  the  1953-crop  loan. 

Methods  and  Cost  of  Harvesting  ^ 

The  proportion  of  the  cotton  crop  harvested  mechanically  has  been 
increasing  steadily  since  records  began  in  19U9,  as  shoxm  below. 

Table  3JL.-  Cotton:    Proportion  harvested  mechanically. 
United  States,  19U9  to  1953 


year  of 

[  Proportion 

: 

Size  of 

:    Bales  harvested 

growth 

: 

crop 

mechanically 

1,000 

1,000 

i  Percent 

bales  1/ 

bales  1/ 

19l;9 

!  6 

15,909 

955 

1950 

t  8 

9,910 

793 

1951 

!  15 

15,076 

2,261 

1952  ! 

18 

ia,95I; 

2,692 

1953  ! 

22 

16,317 

3,590 

1/    Running  bales. 


The  proportion  harvested  mechanically  increased  each  year  regard- 
less of  the  size  of  the  crop.    A  further  increase  is  expected  fdt  this 
year,  and  the  proportion  may  reach  25  to  30  percent. 
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The  States  which  harvested  the  largest  proportion  of  their  19^3  crop 
mechanically  were  Arizona  vi-th       percent  and  California  with  $9  percent. 
In  19h9  the  proportions  harvested  ineohanicall7  in  these  States  were  h  and 
13  percent.    The  only  other  States  in  which  more  than  2$  percent  of  the 
1953  crops  were  harvested  mechanically  were  Louisiana,  3-^  percent,  Texas, 
2h  percent,  and  oJilahoma,  19  percent.    Data  by  States  are  shown  in  table  l6« 

About  70  to  75  percent  of  the  2.9$k  crop  vrill  probably  be  harvested 
by  hand.    Data  on  wages  for  hand  picking  in  1951^  are  not  yet  available. 
However,  the  average  rate  for  the  1953  crop  declined  to  ^2*80  per  hundred 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  from  |3,05  in  1952^    This  was  the  first  time  that 
the  rate  had  declined  since  19^9 .    The  highest  rate  in  1953  was  paid  in 
Missouri^  ^3»25  and  tlie  lowest  rate  was  paid  in  New  Mexico,  ^^2.50.    In  many 
previous  years,  California  growers  paid  the  highest  rates  for  picking  cot- 
ton, among  the  major  cotton  growing  States c    In  1952  and  1953,  however, 
competition  from  mechanical  pickers  apparently  caused  the  hand  picking 
rate  to  declinec  This  situation  seems  to  have  prevailed  also  in  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas . 

Output  per  Man  Hour 

Output  per  man  hour  of  labor  in  cotton  production  has  been  increasing 
rather  steadily  since  1935 *    In  1953  the  index  of  output  per  man  hour  was 
129  (19i;7-U9  =  100)  compared  with  59  in  1935,  an  increase  of  about  87  per- 
cent.   Some  of  this  increase  was  caused  by  a  37  percent  rise  in  yield  per 
acre.    Much  of  the  increase  in  the  output  per  man  hour  xijas  caused  by  other 
factors,  particularly  increases  in  the  mechanization  of  cotton  production, 
from  planting  to  harvestings. 

Ext-ra-Long  Staple  Cotton 

Although  extra-long  staple  cotton  comprises  a  small  proportion  of 
the  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States,  it  is  important  in  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  West  Texas »    The  figures  shown  on  the  following  page  on  the 
supply  and  distribution  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  are  included  in  the 
totals  for  ail  cotton  shown  elsewhere  in  this  reports 

Nearly  all  of  the  extra-long  staple  cotton  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  consumed  in  domestic  mills.    Mill  consumption  of  extra-long  staple 
cotton  has  been  between  approximately  79  thousand  and  15U  thousand  bales 
since  the  19l45-u6  marketing  year.    In  IS^U-SS  consumption  is  estimated  at 
about  100  thousand  bales,  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding 
seasons 0    American-Egyptian  comprised  about  5*8  thousand  of  the  total  con- 
sumption in  1953-5U  and  10.5  thousand  in  1952-53.    Most  of  the  remainder 
was  Egyptian  and  Peruvian  cottons o    The  amount  of  American-Egyptian  cotton 
consumed  in  195i+-55  will  probably  be  no  larger  than  that  consumed  in  recent 
years  0 
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The  supply  cf  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  195^^-55  is  estimated  at 
about  2S0  thousand  bales.    This  compares  with  approximately  251  thousand 
in  1953-54 0    Most  of  the  supply  in  both  years  came  from  the  carryover  and 
imports,  as  shovm  below. 

Table  12.-  Extra-long  staple  cotton:    Supply,  1953-54 

and  1954-55 


Item 

;  1,000 

1,000 

!  bales 

bales 

Starting  carryover  • 

American-Egyptian  : 

31.9 

97.4 

Egyptian  < 

58.1 

53.3 

Peruvian 

I  3.4 

2o2 

Total 

:  93.4 

152,9 

Imports 

Egypt 

i  33.7 

Peru 

!  8.4 

Total  imports  ■ 

92ol 

1/  100.0 

United  States  production  2/ 

64.5 

y  27.0 

Total  supply  < 

!  250,0 

1/  279.9 

1/  Estimated 

2/  American-Egyptian  only. 


The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  American -Egyptian  cotton 
from  the  1953  crop  averaged  73.8  cents  per  pound.    This  compares  with 
$1.04  for  the  1952  crop  and  ^.00  for  the  1951  crop.    For  these  three 
crops,  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  was  slightly  below  the  average 
support  price  for  Grade  3,  ij  inches  in  staple  length,  76,60  cents  per 
pound  in  1953,  $1.07  in  1952,  and  ^1.04  in  1951.    For  1954  the  average  price 
support  for  Grade  3,  I5  inches  in  staple  length  is  67.70  cents  per  pound. 

The  price  support  level  for  the  1954  crop  of  extra-long  staple 
cotton  was  set  at  90  percent  of  the  parity  price.    However,  the  Agriciiltural 
Act  of  1954  specifies  that  the  price  support  level  for  the  1955  crop  shall 
be  at  the  level  determined  by  the  relation  of  actual  supply  to  normal  supply 
as  indicated  in  the  flexible  price  support  schedule.    This  schedule  specif iei 
that  price  supports  for  extra-long  staple  shall  be  75  percent  of  the  parity 
price  when  actual  supply  is  more  than  I30  percent  of  the  normal  supply. 
The  normal  supply  is  estimated  at  130  thousand  bales,  and  the  actual  supply 
for  1955-56  was  estimated  to  be  about  238  percent  of  the  normal  supply. 
On  September  15  the  parity  price  for  extra-long  staple  cotton  was  72  cents 
per  pound. 
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Cotton  Prices 

During  the  first  5  months  of  the  1953-54  marketing  year,  the 
monthly  average  10-spot  market  price  for  Middling,  15/l6  inch  cotton 
was  below  33  cents  a  pound.    The  price  increased  in  January  1954  and  from 
February  to  the  end  of  the  season  it  remained  above  34  cents  a  pound. 
The  high  point  for  the  season  was  reached  on  July  26,  1954  when  the  10-spot 
market  average  was  34o59  cents. 

Prices  during  the  1954-55  season  have  not  shown  a  pronounced  move- 
ment.   Although  the  10  spot  market  average  in  August  of  34 0  19  was 
slightly  below  the  July  average  of  34»42  cents,  prices  during  September 
averaged    34.50  cents  and  on  October  19  were  back  to  34ol9  cents  per 
pound.    The  14  spot  market  average  was  34»10  cents  on  the  same  date. 
On  October  19,  1953  the  average  10  spot  market  price  for  Middling, 
15/16  inch  cotton  was  32.63  cents  per  pound. 

The  14  spot  market  average  price  is  replacing  the  old  10  spot  mar- 
ket price  starting  with  the  current  marketing  year  and  will  be  the  price 
normally  used  from  now  on.    However,  the  14  market  price  had  been 
slightly  lower  than  the  10  market  price  so  far  this  season  and,  there- 
fore, the  10  market  price  is  used  to  compare  prices  during  1954-55  with 
those  of  1953-54.  / 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  upland  cotton  in 
August  and  September  1954  was  well  above  a  year  earlier.    In  August  and 
September  1954  these  prices  were  34.0  and  34o55  cents  per  pound.  In 
the  same  months  of  1953  they  were  32.79  and  33.09  cents.    Prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  in  August  and  September  1954  were  97  and  99  percent  of 
the  parity  price,  compared  with  95  and  96  percent  a  year  earlier. 

Mill  Margins  Decline 

The  average  mill  margin  (17  constructions)  for  gray  goods 
declined  O.5I  cent  in  September  from  August  to  the  lowest  level  since 
July  1952.    The  margins  in  both  months  were  well  below  those  of  a  year 
earlier.    Although  the  average  value  of  the  amount  of  fabric  made  from 
a  pound  of  cotton  increased  0.05  cent,  the  price  of  cotton  used  in 
maniLfacturing  the  cloth  increased  O.56  cent.    The  value  of  the  cloth  .' 
has  increased  slightly  over  the  past  4  months,  rising  from  62.10  cents 
in  May  to  62.49  cents  in  September, 

Foreign  Prices 

Prices  of  foreign  cotton  increased  during  August  and  September, 
the  first  2  months  of  1954-55,  ,  and  most  of  them  are  now  on  a  competi±dve 
level  with  those  for  comparable  qualities  of  American  upland.  In 
April  1953  prices  for  foreign  cotton  were  about  at  the  same  level  as 
prices  for  American  upland,    HoT^rever,  during  the  later  months  of  the 
1953-54  season  prices  for  foreign  cotton  declined.    Comparisons  of  , 
foreign  and  U,  S.  prices,  in  April,  July,  and  September  1954  are  ^hown 
on  tKe  following  pa^e. 
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Table  Spot  prices  of  specified  growths  of  cotton,  including  ejK^ort  taxes, 

Aprils  July,  and  September^  19^h  1/  2/ 

  April 


Country 


foreign 


Ur,  S»  equivalent  3/ 


Market 


Quality 


Price  s  Price 

:     per  j  per 

t  pound  t,  pound 

Cents  Cents 


Quality 


Market 


India 

!  Bombay 

Broach 

M  15/16 

New 

vj-^ay,  line 

"31:;  1,9 

inch 

Orleans 

1  3  n  1  ^  ^  M       #^  v% 

jraKisx>an 

!  Karachi 

289-FSind 

M  1-1/32 

New 

> 

fine 

38.99 

36  =  77 

inches 

Orleans 

Turkey 

I  Izmir 

Aoala  II 

M  1-1/16 

New 

> 

37.19 

inches 

Orleans 

brazil 

!    Sao  Paulo 

Type  5 

M  15/16 

New 

i 

5/3U,29 

35  oU2 

inch 

Orleans 

Mexico 

E  Matamoros 

M  1-1/32 

M  1-1/32 

New 

inch  6/ 
Tanguis 

36.82 

36.77 

inches 

Orleans 

Peru 

;  Lima 

Sm  1-3/16 

■type  ^ 

39.76 

39 » 06 

inches 

Memphis 

iligypo 

!  Alexandria 

Ashjriouni 

SM  1-1/8 

good 

38.86 

39.95 

inches 

Memphis 

July 

India 

!  Bombay 

Broach 

M  15/16 

New 

Vijay,  fine 

32o62 

35.1^2 

inch 

Orleans 

raKistan 

;  Karachi 

289  FSind 

M  1-1/32 

New 

fine 

35.36 

37.-11 

inches 

Orleans 

i  uTKe} 

{  Izmir 

Acala  II 

M  1-1/16 

New 

u0.l8 

37  ..U3 

inches 

Orleans 

craail 

!    Sao  Paulo 

Type  5 

M  15/16 

New 

M  1-1/32 

|/3Uc81i 

35-142 

inch 

Orleans 

Mexico 

i  Matamoros 

M  1-1/32 

New 

inch  6/ 

35o55 

37.11 

inches 

Orleans 

Peru 

!  Lima 

Tanguis 

SUCl-3/16 

type  5 

35.79 

39.  U8 

inches 

wemphis 

Egypt 

Alexandria 

Ashmouni 

SM  1-1/8 

good 

38.70 

Uo.io 

inches 

Memphis 

i  September 

India 

:  Bombay 

Broach 

M  15/16 

New 

Vijay,  fine 

32c75 

3U:35 

inch 

Orleans 

Pakistan 

!  Karachi 

289  FSind 

M  1-1/32 

New 

fine 

37  c  02 

35»78 

inches 

Orleans 

Turkey 

;  Izmir 

Acala  II 

M  1-1/16 

New 

U2o32 

36s2G 

inches 

Orleans 

Brazil  •■' 

s    Sao  Paulo 

Type  ^  . 

M  15/16 

New 

5/36.16 

3ii-.35 

inch 

Orleans 

Mexico 

:  Matamoros 

M  1-1/32  : 

M  1-1/32 

New 

inc^h  6/ 

.  36.56 

35c78 

inches 

Orleans 

Peru 

5-  Lima 

Tanguis 

3Ui.  1-3/16 

s. 

type  5 

37.86 

37o8U 

inches 

Memphis 

Egypt 

:  Alexandria 

Ashmouni 

SM  1-1/8 

» 
• 

good 

la. 98 

38.53 

inches 

Memphis 

except  as  noted.  3/  Net  weight  for  U.  S.  »  spot  price  *  0,96.  h/  Quality  of  U.  S. 
cotton  generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly  corparable  to  the  foreign  cotton^  5/ 
FoOob.  Santos  for  export.  6/  Delivered  at  Brownsville .  Net  wt«  price^actaal pr3pe<*-0, 96 
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Cottonseed  and  Cottonseed  Prodiicts 

Crushings  of  6,187^000  tons  of  cottonseed  by  oil  mills  in  the  1953-5U 
marketing  year  were  about  11  percent  more  than  in  the  preceding  season » 
The  crushings  were  92  percent  of  the  1953  crop  of  6,7U8,000  tons. 

Production  of  cottonseed  in  1952-53  amounted  to  6,190^000  tons  of  which 
5,581,000  tons  or  90  percent  vjer-e  crushed. 

If  the  ratio  of  lint  to  cottonseed  is  the  same  in  195U-55  as  it 
was  in  the  past  5  years,  5^133,000  tons  of  seed  will  be  produced »  Apply- 
ing the  average  ratio  of  crushings  to  production  of  the  past  5  years— 
89  percent— wou.ld  give  crushings  of  about  Ue6  rrdllion  tonsc 

The  production  of  cottonseed  oil  and  cake  (and  meal)  and  cotton 
linters  which  can  be  expected  from  these  crushings  is  shown  below j; 

Table  lU.-  Cottonseed  products:    Output,  United  States,  19hQ-9a 


Year 

!  Cotton- 

beginning 

I  seed 

Au|c.l 

:  crushed 

!  I5OOC 

!  tons 

19U8 

'i  5,332 

19U9 

!  5,712 

1950 

'  3,723 

1951 

!  5,U76 

19?2 

5,563 

1953 

6,187 

195U  1/ 

U,600 

Crude 
oil 


Cake  and 
meal 


Hulls 


Linters 


Million 
pounds 

1,70b 
1,8U7 
1,197 
1^751 
1,825 
1,866 
1,500 


1^000 
tons 


2,391 
2;  555 

I5669 
2,5)48 
2,672 
2,736 
2,600 


1,000 
tons 

1,236 
1,338 

857 
l,23ii 
1,199 
1,220 

800 


l.GOO 
bales 


1,6U6 
1,710 
1,2UU 
1,767 
1,799 
1,95U 
1^500 


1/  Estimated e 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Stocks  of  Cottonseed  Products 


Stocks  of  refined  and  crude  cottonseed  oil  at  oil  mills,  factories, 
and  warehouses  were  about  1  m.illion  pounds  on  August  1,  195U,  about  the 
same  as  on  August  1,  1953.    Stocks  of  linters  were  1^,530,000  bales  on 
August  1,  195U  and  1,111,000  bales  a  year  earlier ^ 

The  August  1,  195U  linters  stocks  were  the  largest  for  that  date 
since  records  began  in  19lUo    Stocks  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  and 
hulls  at  oil  mills  on  August  1,  195U  were  about  double  those  of  a  year 
earlier.    Data  on  stocks  at  other  locations  are  not  available c    The  data 
on  oil-mill  stocks         sli^wn  on  the  following  page^ 


Table  l^.-  Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  and  hiills:  Stocks 
at  oil  mills.  United  States,  Aug.  1,  1952-5U 


•3 
• 

• 
• 

*            Up   flfiH  7npal 

4 

Hulls 

Aug^e  1 

% 

1,000 

1,000 

g  tons 

tons 

1952 

• 

%  U5.1 

2U.6 

1953 

?  91.5 

U8o3 

195U 

203.3 

3 

96.2 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Stocks  of  cottonseed  oil  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
on  August  1,  195Uwe^  about  6u9  million  pounds.    This  was  about  85  per- 
cent of  all  stocks  at  oil  mills,  factories,  and  warehouses <, 

Stocks  of  linters  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
August  1,  195U  amounted  to  Id  million  bales «    This  was  72  percent  of 
the  to tel. 

Supply  and  Distribution  of  Cotton  Linters 

The  total  supply  _.of  linters  for  the  195U-55  marketing  year  is 
estimated  at  about  3.1  million  bales.    This  is  slightly  below  the  1953-5U 
record  supply  of  3.. 230,000  bales  (see  table  Ii2),    The  195U-55  supply 
includes  imports  of  about  100  thousand  bales  and  the  beginning  stocks 
and  production  figures  shown  above « 

Disappearance  of  linters  in  195U-55  is  estimated  at  about  l.U  mil- 
lion bales,  compared  with  approximately  1,557  thousand  in  1953~5U: 
Domestic  consumption  will  probably  decline  from  about  1,318  thousand 
bales  in  1953-5U  to  about  1,2  million  in  195U-55.    Exports  are  not 
expected  to  show  much  change.    Approximately  237.000  bales  were  exported 
in  1953-5Ue 

Disappearance  in  the  neighborhood  of  l.u  million  bales  will  leave 
an  ending  carryover  of  about  1<.8  million  bales,  a  record  high^ 

Consumption  of  linters  from  March  through  September  averaged  about 
10u,73U  bales  per  month.    This  is  about  Ul,056  bales  smaller  than  con- 
sumption during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    Consumption  during  the 
first  half  of  the  195U-55  marketing  year  is  expected  to  remain  below  that 
of  a  year  earlier  and  consumption  during  the  last  half  of  Y)S^S^  probably 
will  not  increase  enough  to  offset  the  relatively  low  rate  of  the  first 
halfo    The  decline  in  consumption  is  expected  because  of  the  use  of  less 
cellulose  by  the  military  forces  and  the  rayon  and  acetate  industry  and 
a  slightly  lower  level  of  economic  activity  in  19^hSS  than  in  1953-5^4. 
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Linters  Prices  Down 

Linters  prices  have  been  declining  rather  steadily  since  the  19$0-5'1 
season.    (See  table  Ul.)    From  August  19§3  through  September  the 
average  prices  of  Grades  2  and  6  declined  30  and  22  percent,  respectively. 

The  price  for  purified  linters  declined  from  11,20  cents  per  pound 
in  November  1953  to  10,50  cents  in  December  1953 «    It  stayed  at  that  level 
ujitil  August  19Sh  when  it  increased  to  10.5ii  cents  per  pound* 

Prices  for  purified  woodpulp  have  not  changed  since  January  1951. 
Prices  for  the  various  tj'pes  of  dissolving  woodpulp  from  January  1951 
through  September  195U  follow: 

Acetate  and  cupra  grade  -    11.25  cents  per  pound 

High  tenacity  viscose  grade  -  9.75  cents  per  pound 
Standard  viscose  grade  «     9.25  cents  per  pound 

Synthetic  Fibers 

Consumption  of  synthetic  fibers  in  the  United  States  will  probably 
decline  from  about  1^523  million  pounds  in  1953  to  approximately  1,U50  mil- 
lion pounds  in  195a.    Although  the  consumption  of  the  newer  (non-cellulosic) 
;     synthetic  fibers-  will  probably  increase  to  about  350  million  pounds,  from 
t    300  million  in  1953,  the  consumption  of  rayon  and  acetate  is  expected  to 
decline  from  about  1^223  million  pounds  to  about  1,100  million. 

During  the  first  9  months  of  195U  production  of  rayon  and  acetate 
was  about  78?  million  pounds,  com.pared  with  approximately  937  million 
■    pounds  in  the  sa^me  period  of  1953.    Although  production  in  the  last 
quarter  of  195U  may  be  som.ewhat  above  the  low  lev'el  of  the  last  quarter 
of  1953,  the  total  for  the  year  mil  probably  be  below  that  for  1953. 

Output  in  July-September  averaged  90  million  pounds  per  month 
compared  with  about  95. U  million  pounds  per  month  in  the  first  half  of 
1953. 

Production  during  the  first  half  of  1955  will  probably  be  above 
the  average  of  about  86  million  pounds  per  month  for  the  same  period  in 
195U.    These  figures  indicate  that  production  of  rayon  and  acetate  in 
the  195U~55  cotton  marketing  year  may  be  slightly  above  the  1953-5U  total 
of  approximately  1,066  million  pounds. 

Production  of  other  synthetic  fibers  will  probably  be  larger  during 
. .  the  195U-55  cotton  marketing  year  than  during  1953-5U.    These  fibers  show 
a  very  strong  growth  trend  and  production  during  each  year  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  larger  than  during  the  preceding  year  for  some  time  to  come* 
Production  during  the  19$h-$^  cotton  marketing  year  may  increase  to  some- 
where between  350  and  UOO  million  pounds  from  approximately  305  million 
produced  in  1953-5U. 
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Total  wan-iTiade  fiber  production  during  IS^h'-^S  ii^ay  increase  about 
ICO  million  pounds  over  19$3-^h}  but  consuiaption  of  all  synthetic  fibers 
may  be  only  slightly  above  that  of  1953-^U.    Imports  of  man-made  fibers 
may  decline  and  partly  counterbalance  the  gain  in  productiono 

Imports  of  man-made  fibers  have  declined  in  recent  months.  Imports 
during  the  1951i--55  cotton  marketing  year  could  be  about  50  million  pounds 
beloT.j  that  of  19i^3-5h. 

Man-made  fiber  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
about  h1}S00    million  pounds  in  195ii--55^  compared  with  about    l/ahO  mil- 
lion pounds  in  195 3-^' it o 

Rayon  and  acetate  prices  have  been  steady  for  a  long  period  of  time* 
Rayon  viscose^  1^0  denier^  regular  tenacity  yarn  has  been  quoted  at  78  cents 
per  pound  since  January  1951 »    Rayon  viscose,  staple  fiber,  ij  denier  has 
been  3k  cents  a  pound  since  May  1953.    Acetate,  l50  denier  yarn  rose  from 
73  cents  a  pound  in  December  1953  to  75  cents  in  January  195ii  and  remained 
at  -Dhe  latter  price  through  September,    Acetate  staple  fiber  has  been  quoted 
at  3h  cents  a  pound  since  May  1953. 

IMPORTANT  FACTORS  IN  MILL  DEMAND  FOR  COTTON  l/ 

by  Frank  Lowenstein  and  Martin  S»  Simon 

This  article  suiOT.arizes  a  more  detailed  article  in  the  October  195ii 
issue  of  Agricultural  Economics  Research^  entitled,  "Analyses  of  Factors 
that  Affect  Mill  Consumption  of  Cotton  in  the  United  States."    The  factors 
found  to  be  primarily  responsible  for  the  level  of  mill  consumption  of  cot- 
ton in  a  given  year  were  personal  disposable  income  in  that  year  and  the 
amount  by  which  it  has  changed  from  the  preceding  year,  consiimption  of 
synthetic  fibers,  the  price  of  cotton,  and  the  degree  of  imbalance  between 
stocks  of  and  unfilled  orders  for  cotton  cloth  at  the  i7u.ll«    The  effect  of 
each  of  these  factors  on  mill  consumption  of  cotton  was  measured  in  a  sta- 
tistical analysis  based  on  calendar  year  data  for  1927-32,  1935-iiO,  and 
19U8-52. 

Several  statistical  decisions  were  made  in  setting  up  the  analysis,; 
In  the  first  place,  the  analysis  was  run  v;ith  all  of  the  variables,  ex- 
cept the  measure  of  imbalance,  converted  to  logarithms The  latter  was 
kept  in  actual  terms  as  it  was  believed  to  affect  mill  consumption  of  cot- 
ton on  an  additive  fashion.    This  contrasts  with  the  proportional  relation- 
ship assumed  to  hold  between  the  other  variables.    Secondlyp  cotton  con- 
suiription,  synthetic  fiber  consumption,  and  income  were  expressed  in  per 
capita  terms  in  order  to  remove  intercorrelation  caused  by  the  common 
effect  of  population  growth.    And  finally,  with  unit  consumption  dependent, 
it  was  thought  best  to  adjust  the  income  and  price  variables  for  changes 
in  the  general  price  level* 


j/  The  research  on  wliich  this  article  is  based  was  carried  on  under 
authority  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  19ii6  (RMA,  Title  n). 
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The  most  important  influence  on  cotton  consumption  is  personal  real 
disposable  income  per  capita,  2/    The  analysis  shows  that,  on  the  average,  . 
a  1-percent  change  in  real  disposable  income  per  capita  was  associated  with 
a  change  of  0.9  percent  in  mill  consumption  of  cotton  per  capita  in  the 
same  direction. 

Cotton  consumption  is  affected  also  by  the  direction  of  the  change 
in  income  from  the  year  earlier.    As  most  cotton  products  are  semidurable, 
consumers  to  some  extent  may  use  what  they  have  on  hand  longer  than  other- 
wise when  income  is  declining.    Similarly,  rising  income  may  lead  to  the 
earlier  replacement  of  some  cotton  items  and  to  an  increase  in  consumer 
stocks  of  others^    If  the  other  factors  in  the  analysis  remain  unchanged, 
a  change  of  1  percent  in  the  ratio  of  the  current  to  the  preceding  year's 
personal  real  disposable  income  per  capita  was  associated  vath  a  change 
in  consumption  of  0.9  percent  in  the  same  direction.    An  illustration  of 
the  importance  of  change  in  income  follows.    ITith  the  other  factors  in 
the  analysis  held  constant  at  their  average  level  for  191^8-52,  annual 
cotton  consumption  would  have  been: 

(1)  29eO  pounds  per  person  if  current  real  income  at  its  19ii8-52 
average  of  ^1,269  per  person  were  changed  from  the  year 
earlier: 

(2)  31s  7  pounds  per  person  if  the  l(i>l,269  per  capita  reflected  a 
10-percent  rise  in  real  income  from  the  preceding  year;  and 

(3)  26,3  pounds  if  the  year's  real  income  of  $1,269  per  person 
were  10  percent  under  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

On  the  average,  a  1-percent  change  in  per  capita  consumption  of  all 
synthetic  fibers  (rayon,  acetate,  and  the  newer  ones  -  nylon,  orlon,  dacron, 
and  so  forth)  was  associated  xjith  a  change  in  cotton  consumption  per  capita 
in  the  opposite  direction  of  about  0.1  percent.    The  principal  factor  in  the 
demand  for  the  newer  synthetics  -  as  it  was  for  rayon  in  the  interwar  years  - 
has  been  a  sharp  growth  trend.    Rayon  consumption  apparently  has  now  be- 
come more  dependent  on  market  forces  such  as  income  and  price  than  on  trend. 

On  the  average,  a  1-percent  change  in  the  deflated  price  of  cotton  3/ 
\<ias  associated  Tjith  a  change  of  0,2  percent  in  the  opposite  direction  in 
per  capita  cotton  consumption.    A  lead  of  6  months  was  used  for  the  price 
variable  on  the  assumption  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  by  mills 
was  influenced  more  by  the  purchase  price  of  cotton  than  by  the  concurrent 
market  price. 


2/  Deflated  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  consumers '  price  index  (19lj-7- 
TF9  =  100). 

3/    Average  annual  price  of  Middling,  7/8-inch  cotton  at  the  10  spot 
markets  deflated  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  wholesale  prices 
(1926  =100). 
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Recurrent  accuaiulaticns'  6i  stocks      .cotton  goods  ?^t  the  mill  Isvel 
havs  been  more  or  less  characteristic  of  tho  cotton  textile  industry. 
One  way  of  determining  whether  these  stocks  are  too  high  or  too  lovf  at 
any  given  time  is  to  compare  them  with  the  amoimt  of  business  expected  in 
the  near  future — reasonably  approximated  by  the  level  of  unfilled  orders. 
Thus  some  '-normal-'  ratio  of  stocks  to  unfilled  orders  may  be  postulated. 
Departure  from  normal — indicative  of  imbalance  in  the  industry — would  be 
expected  to  lead  to  changes  in  mi.ll  consumption  of  cotton. 

Data  on  stocks  of  and  unfilled  orders  for  cotton  cloth  as  of  the 
end  of  each  month  were  obtained  for  the  period  1926  to  1952,  vd.th  the 
exception  of  January  to  July  1933  when  no  such  information  was  collected, 
Most  of  these  data  were  supplied  by  the  Merican  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Institute,  Lie.    Deviations  of  annual  averages  of  the  end-of-month  stock- 
imfilled  order  ratio  from  normal  were  obtained.    The  normal  used  was  the 
•  average  of  the  end-of-month  ratios  for  the  interwar  and  tlrs  postwar  periods 
taken  separately.    The  txTO  averages  were  employed  as  normal  to  account 
for  the  marked  shift  in  the  level  of  the  ratio  that  occurred  following 
World  Vvar  II. 

The  stock-filled  order  ratio  was  used  with  a  lead  of  $  months  when 
it  was  incorporated  into  the  analysis.    This  lead  reflected  the  time  it 
generally  took  for  output  of  cotton  cloth  to  respond  to  the  ijnbalance 
indicated  by  the  stock-unfilled  order  ratio. 

On  the  average,  a  deviation  of  0.1  point  from  normal  in  the  stock- 
unfilled  order  ratio  was  associated  i-rLth  a  change  in  mill  consumption  of 
cotton  per  capita  of  about  0.1  percent  in  the  opposite  direction.  Changes 
in  this  variable  apparently  account  for  a  larger  percentage  of  the  varia- 
tion in  mill  consumption  of  cotton  than  does  the  price  of  cotton  or  the 
consumption  of  synthetic  fibers after  allowing  for  the  effects  of  the 
other  independent  variables. 

The  five  factors — personal  real  disposable  income  per  capita  (Xg), 
the  change  in  this  income  (X-:^),  consumption  of  sjTithetic  fibers  per  capita 
(X,),  deflated  price  of  cotton^  6  months  earlier  (X^),  and  deviations  from 
normal  of  the  stock-unfilled  order  ratio  for  cotton  cloth  at  the  mill, 
5  months  earlier  (X^) — explained  95  percent  of  the  variation  in  mill  con- 
sumption of  cotton  per  capita  (X^)  during  the  base  period.    The  regression 
equation  is  as  follows: 

Log  X;j_  -  -1,00  +  0.921og  X2  +  O.931og  X3  -  0.091ogX/^ 
-O.231og  X5  -  0.08X5. 


4/  The  relatively  short  period  for  which  these  data  are  available  and 
the  discontinuity  in  1933  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  years  used  in 
the  analysis.    World  War  II  years  arid  the  immediate  postwar  years  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  analysis. 
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All  of  the  coefficients  are  statistically  significant.  5/ 

not  inclu^  the  measure  of^.£^^^^^^^lJ^^^J^^^ 

Data  for  the  latter  variable  vere  not  availab-  ft 

covered  by  Analysis  II.    Kovrever,  when  A^ivs^s  T?^.^«         i  ^  f'''^ 

cotton  cLth  w:"rn\i;:i*,t,/s-:-,^,f>^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^'-^^^ 


of  those  that  2:ra?"L°':?n^i^l%'2^^'\^'^ 
are  not  consistent ^'as"^-™nit?T°  Ot^^er  factors  either 

because  of  a  lack  of  aatf  Ne^lhelasf  --"^  ^"'^^y^^^ 

could  be  insEortant  ^nT  Zi.  12  any  one  year  other  factors 

be  adousted'?oJ  »e?r  ;.Jeo?  "1?^^''  ^'^^  --"^  to 

cotton  goods  for  sh^eii  Sioa^^orTo-'the  armei  ''^"^'■^'^ 
^sharply^and  give  a  fillip  to  cotton  co's^^^ti™  ^^''"•^ 

5/  Other  statistical  Pleasures  relating  to  this  analysis  are; 

«  1.23456  =  0.95                 '^\2.^,,6.0S1  ^^5.2346  =  0.60 

%.23U56=o.02                  -^^13.2.56  =  0,75  ^^6.23^5  =  0.71 

^  14.2356  =  0.54 


llltflT%fa\^^'^^       Statistics  on  Cotton  and 
Relatea  Data  (U.S.D.A.  Statistical  Bulletin  99)  i« 
available  from  the  Agriculforal  Economics  Div^io; 
upon    request.  -oxua 
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■  Tabls 

160-  Percentage 
by  States 

of  cotton 
,  United 

crop  harvested 
States,  19i49-53 

mechanic a 

iiy. 

Location 

Crop  year  beginning  August  1 

1950  ; 

1951  ; 

1952  ; 

1953 

5    Percent  Percent 

Percent  Percent 

Percent 

TT  O 

6 

8 

15 

18 

22 

Ala, 

y 

1/ 

1/ 

1 

3 

Ariz, 

\  u 

9 

26 

U6 

5U 

Ark, 

!  1 

1 

2 

2 

9 

Calif » 

1  13 

3U 

53 

59 

59 

Fla. 

'       _  _^  _ 

M  M  M 

1 

U 

12 

Ga,  I 

1/ 

1/ 

2 

3 

6 

La.  : 

1/ 

3 

11 

• 

13 

3U 

Misse  ; 

3 

7 

7 

13 

Mo.  ; 

2 

1/ 

1 

6 

13 

N.  Mex.  ; 

3 

1 

7 

12 

15 

N.  C,  : 

1/ 

1/ 

X 

1 

Jm 

3 

Okla,  : 

2 

6 

13 

17 

19 

S  •  C  s  ' 

1 

y' 

3 

1 

7 

Tenn.  : 

1/ 

1/ 

i/ 

1 

1 

Texas  : 

11 

12 

19 

22 

2U 

Va.  : 

1/  Includes 

machine -pickin 

g  and  machine -stripoing. 

2/  Less  than  0^5  percent. 
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Table  IPs-  Cotton:    Exports  from  the  United  States  to  specified  covintries, 
August-July,  averages  1935-39,  19U0-hU  and  19U7-51, 

annual  1951-53 
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43  2 

232 

■377 

IJX  CCOyS 

• 

12 

0 

0 

0 

nungary 

* 

c; 

o 

/• 
o 

0 

0 

A 

u 

T+  a1  tr 

s 

0 

u 

1  ol. 

540 

260 

oc;a 

iVc  oilox  ^dilUo 

1 1 

T  AO 

76 

xux 

i<IUx  Wd,|y 

i 

X.\J 

1 

X 

Xil 

15 

11 

Q 

168 

36 

0 

0 

A 

Portugal 

Q 

m 

3U 

u 

u 

20 

1 

0 

Spain 

s 

99 

111 

7o 

T  OA 

19o 

73 

158 

uweaen 

xuo 

XO 

32 

9o 

J4 

41 

Q  WX  b^CX  XctXiU. 

s 

xw 

), 

"Jft 
30 

75 

26 

cc. 

Tv>  i  PS  tp 

X  X  Xv^       U  w 

■ 

3 

0 

0 

3 

X 

2/ 

0 

TT     ^     ^  R 

Uc    Of!    Q»  IV* 

s 

?/ 

5 

U 

0 

A 
\J 

X  ugUoXaV  Xd. 

s 

1^ 
xc 

i?3 

xxo 

83 

n+hPT"  Ti'.'iiyr''np 

• 

xy 

n 

o 

U 

0 

0 

lUOdX    HiUX  Upc 

$ 

J  ;  OD ; 

o  Ac'l. 
2,654 

O  All). 

3  J  044 

1  781i 

0  m  ft 

nthPT"  CmintT""!  P9 

Vii/Uil^X       wWUiXlWX  X>^  w 

et 

■3 

3 
• 

288 

276 

2r9 

j:05 

269 

027 

Mexico 

■ 

2/ 

u 

0 

A 

u 

Cuba 

10 

7 
f 

15 

11 

X7 

Colombia 

• 

xO 

uu 

53 

7 

India 

pJ- 

2/ 

liii 

1 1;7 
15  f 

China 

* 
« 

113 

21 

150 

0 

0 

0 

Japan 

O 

1,100 

27 

772 

1,061 

663 

963 

Hong  Kong 

3 

2/ 

2/ 

39 

0 

2/ 

8 

Korea 

S 

0 

0 

U5 

52 

39 

93 

Palestine  and  Israel? 

0 

0 

7 

1 

7 

13 

12 

Philippine  Islands 

t 

2 

3 

5 

2 

15 

7 

Australia 

9 

16 

12 

U8 

10 

U2 

Other  countries 

« 
ft 

U2 

11 

122 

192 

165 

207 

World  total 

5,300 

1.356 

U,U23 

5,519 

3,0U8 

3,761 

1/  Preliminary ^    2/  Less  than  500  bales. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  20,-  Cotton:    Exports  from  the  United  Statesj  percentage  each 
country  is  of  total,  average  193^-39 i  l^UO-Uijj 
and  19U7-51,  annual  19^1-1953 


Country 
of 

destination 


Other  Countries 


Average 


Year  beginning  August  1" 
Average  :  Average    t     ^  : 
19l40-i;U  :  I9I47-51    '  ^^51  , 


19^2     ;  1953  1/ 


!  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Europe  1 

:  2ii.2 

United  Kingdom 

51.6 

11. u 

11.6 

11, u 

10.7 

Austria  i 

: 

0 

1,0 

0.5 

1.5 

1.1 

Belgium  and  ! 

Luxembourg  ! 

f  3.0 

1.0 

3.5 

5.5 

2.3 

1.8 

Czechoslovakia  J 

i  1.2 

o.U 

0.5 

0 

0 

0 

Denmark  j 

t  0.6 

0 

.6 

.6 

1.1 

0,6 

Eire  \ 

0 

0 

.1 

2/ 

Finland  s 

t  .6 

% 

.6 

1/ 

.3 

France  •  1 

t  11.8 

6,U 

10.7 

-  5.U 

16.1 

12.2 

Germany  j 

\  9.1 

0 

10,7 

7.6 

7.6 

10.0 

Greece  j 

I  .1 

,U 

.3 

0 

0 

2/ 

Hungary  j 

1  .1 

0 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

Italy  ! 

t  7.9 

0 

11.2 

9.8 

8.5 

6.9 

Netherlands  1 

1  -.  1.9 

.3 

3.7 

3.I1 

2.5 

2.7 

Norway  1 

•  .  .3 

.1 

.3 

.3 

O.Ii 

.3 

Poland  and  Danzig  1 

t  3c2 

1 

•U 

.8 

0 

0 

0  • 

Portugal  ! 

c6 

,1 

.U 

2/ 

0 

Spain  J 

1  1.9 

8.2 

1.8 

3.U 

2.U 

U.2 

Sweden    ■  ;.j 

2.0 

1.2 

c7 

-  1.7 

1.1 

1.1 

Switzerland  j 

•  2  . 

.3 

.9 

'  1.7 

.9 

.6 

Trieste  s 

0 

0 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

U*S>ScR>  ' 

2/ 

2.x 

a 

0 

0 

0 

Yugoslavia  t 

.3 

1.2 

2.1 

2.7 

1.0 

Other  Europe  s 

.2 

.0  ■ 

.1 

0. 

0 

0 

Total  Europe  ! 

69.2 

73.2 

60.0 

55.2 

58.5 

53.7 

Canada 

:  5.U 

20, U 

6.3 

5.2 

8.8 

6.0 

Mexico 

J  0 

% 

0 

0 

0 

Cuba" 

:  .2 

.u 

.h 

.5 

Colombia 

:  .3 

.2 

1.0  \ 

1.0 

1.1 

.2 

India 

t  1.0 

H 

6.3  ' 

'  13.7 

i.U 

U.2 

China 

:  2.1 

1.5 

3.k 

0 

0 

0' 

Japan 

8  20.8 

2.0 

17.5  ' 

19.2 

21.9 

25.6 

Hong  Kong 

:  2/ 

2/ 

.9 

0 

0 

.2 

Korea 

:  0 

0 

1.0 

.9 

1.3 

2.5 

Palestine  and 

Israel 

J  0 

0 

.2 

.1 

.U 

.3 

Philippine  Islands 

:  2/ 

.2 

.1 

2/ 

.5 

.2 

Australia 

:  .2 

1.2 

.3 

.9 

.3 

1.1 

Other  countries 

:  .8 

.8 

2.6 

3.5 

5.U 

5.5 

World  total 

:  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

100.0 

i  X  ^XJ-llLXHO-l  jr  .  iuv,^00     uticux  ^v^xwwt^w. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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Tatile  21.-  Cotton:     Supply  and  distribution,  United  States,  1923  to  date 


.  Current 

Year 

crop  less 

■begin- 

: Carry- 

ginnings 

ning 

:  over 

prior  to 

Aug.  1 

:  Aug.  1 

August  1 

of  cur- 

rent 

sseeon 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  bales 

bales 

1950 
1951 
1952 

1953  V; 


Supply 


2,325 
1,556 
1,610 

3.5^+3 
3;  762 

2,537 
2,312 

^;530 

6,370 
9,678 
8,165 

7,7^^ 
7,208 

5,^09 
k,k99 
11,533 
13,033 

10,564 
12,166 
10,61+0 
10,657 
10,7^^ 
11,161+ 
7,326 
2,530 
3,080 
5,287 

6,81+6 
2,278 
2,789 
5,605 
9,576 


Ginnings 


2/ 


10,106 
13,618 
15,961 
17,707 
12,621 
ll+,208 
li+,U6l 

13,677 
16,622 

12,639 
12,^93 
9,372 
10,326 
12,100 
18,109 
11,1+65 
11,3^^ 

12,266 
10,1+93 

12,389 
11,021 

11,791 
8,681 
8,^1+6 
11,361+ 
11^,321 
15,611 

9,625 
ll+,8i+8 
ll+,778 
15,971 


Eisi 


'1j  i-cion 


2 

i+9 
107' 
1+8 

133 
172. 

I9I+- 

259 

298- 

283 

223 
176 
3I+6 
389- 


;  New 

Net 

1  crop 

imports 

'prior 

(total 

City 

Total  ■ 

;  to 

less 

crop 

i/  ; 

;Aug.  1 

re- 

'end of 

exports) 

•  season 

1 ,  ooO 

"  1,000 

1 , 000 

1,00T) 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2./ 

22 

272 

- 

12,725 

162 

^0^ 

15,6-38 

1+8 

^ll+ 

17-9.^i 

16^^ 

•582 

21 .  7Q1+ 

89 

^21 

16,793 

87 

1+1+2 

17,27"^ 

78 

^68 

17  219 

7 
1 

Q9 

18 ,  ^ll+ 

71 

107 

2^ .169 

171 

I2I+ 

22 , 612 

100 

137 

20,894 

107 

17,317 

1+1 

155 

17,730 

1^3 

2I+9 

17,901 

158 

158 

22,921+ 

137- 

132 

23,268 

32 

159  - 

2l+,568 

\  Net 

:  Jviill  \ 

De-  : 

ex- 

: consump- 

stroy-: 

:  ports 

:     tion  : 

ed  : 

Total 
1/ 


188 

252 

168 

129  - 

190 

3^3 

270  35 

23I+  26 

163  30 

2I+5  27 

188  28 

72  1+0 

193  1+2 

1I+5  1+3 


23,020 
22,959 
23,305 
21,856 
22,858 

20,359 
16,170 
ll+,i+12 
17,892 
21,1+53 

16,910 
17,1+11+ 
18,149 
22,150 


bales  bales 
2/  2/ 


5,647 
7,999 
8,01+5 
10,917 
7,529- 
8,083. 
6,675 

6,757 
8,707 
8,1+18 

7,531- 

4,767 

5,971 

5,1+33 

5,595 

3,325^ 

6,163^ 

1,112 

1,125 

1,480- 

1,158 

2,007 

3,613 

3,51+1+. 

1,968. 

4,71+8. 

5,769 


5,681 

6,193 
6,1+56 
7,190 
6,831+ 
7,091 
6,106 

5,263 
4,866 

6,137 
5,700 
5,361 
6,351 
7,950 
5,71+8 
6.858 
7,784 

9,7^22 
11,170 
11,100 

9,91+3 
9,568 

9,163 
10,025 
9,351+ 

7,795 
8,851 


4,117  10,509 
5,515  3/9,196 
3,048  3/9,1+61 
3,761  8,581 


bales. 

20 
26 
50 
70 
20 
18 
25 

28 
62 

30 
40 
30 
35 
1+5 
65 
66 

75 

70 
50 
60 
50 
50 

OVJ 
16 

20 

35 
37 

27 
35 
50 

75 


TTODvT 
bales\ 

ll,3l+&. 
I4,21j3 

ll+,551 
18,177 
ll+,383 
15,11^7 
12,8q6 


12,0l|8 
13,635 

14,585  f: 

13,271 

10,158 

12^357  M 

13,1+28  S' 
ll,4o8 
10,249 
14,022^ 

10,901+ 

12,3l*.5 
12,640 

11,131 
11,625 
12,836 
13,585 
ll,3li-2 

12,578 

ll+,657 

ll+,653 
14, 71+6. 
12,559 
12,417 


1/  Totals  were  made  before  data  were  rounded  to  thousands .    2/  Running  bales  ex- 
cept "Net  imports"  which  is  in  bales  of  500  pounds  each.     3/  Adjusted  to  period 
August  1-July  31.    4/  Preliminary. 

Table  1  of  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  "Cotton  Production  and  Dis- 
tribution" except  for  1953  and  1954  which  are  from  subsequent  Census  Reports . 
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Table  22c' 


Cotton? 
crop 


.?  Acreage,  production  and  yield  forecast,  by  States, 
of  with  comparisons?    October  1.  195a 


State 


North  Carolina  : 
South  Carolina  t 
Georgia  s 
TennevSsee  ^ 

; Alabama  i 

' Mississippi  s 

Missouri  ; 

Arkansas  i 

Louisiana  z 

Oklahoma  s 

Texas  s 

New  Mexico  : 

Arizona  s 

California  : 
s 

Other  s 

States  k/  t 

United  : 
States  t 

0 

o 

American-  : 


:      Lint  yield  per 

Acreage :  harvested  acre 

for    i  :  i~T9^ 


FroBuction 
(ginnings)  2/ 


harvest s Average  % 


jindivo  ?  Average  ?  1953 


195U  l/?19U3-52;  -^^^^  .^ated  s  19U3-52  ^  crop 

?Oct,  1: 


195U 
crop 
indicated^  1953 


J Percent 
; change 
t  from 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

j.,UvJU 

-bales 

bales 

bales 

acres 

Pounds  Pounds 

Pounds 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

Percent 

3U0 

278 

307 

506 

I         (  /-V 

kh9 

365 

-  19 

858 

312 

281 

269 

693 

690 

U80 

-  50 

1,105 

252 

262 

256 

705 

752 

590 

9 

'658 

357 

35a 

365 

Skh 

702 

500 

»  29 

i;2iu 

286 

285 

277 

907 

963 

700 

«  27 

1^913 

336 

Uio 

370 

1,66[[ 

2,129 

1,1^75 

-  31 

1456 

368 

386 

Ull 

3U3 

hh9 

390 

-  13 

1,705 

332 

358 

33U 

1,3U3 

1>5U8 

1,185 

-  23 

669 

327 

U07 

369 

585 

806 

530 

-  3li  ■ 

935 

152 

205 

133 

385 

U37 

260 

-  11 

1  )02h 

182 

233 

225 

3,239 

Ui317 

3,575 

«  17 

201 

U98 

U97 

609 

195 

327 

255 

-  21 

U03 

555 

7i43 

869 

387 

1,070 

730 

-  32 

882 

62U 

632 

778 

905 

1,768 

l,ii30 

-  19  . 

71 

288 

2U2 

31U 

hi 

58 

U6 

-  21 

.9,285 

2?2a 

32U.2 

311 

12,lih8 

16,U65 

12,511 

-  2U  : 

31.8 

3UU 

3U0 

Ul? 

29.2 

65c5 

27»6 

-  58 

1/  September  1  estimate. 

2/  Production  ginned  and  to  be  ginned » 

V  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight,  containing  about  Ii.80  net  pounds  of  lint.- 

V  Includes  Illinois,  Kansas,  KentuclQr,  Nevada,  Virginia  and  Florida, 

Sj  Included  in  state  and  United  States  totals c    Grown  in  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  California-. 


Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  October  8,  195U 
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Table  23.-  Cotton:    Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1,  each  region  as  a  percentage 
of  total  acreage  in  cultivation  July  1,  Unittd  States ^  1530  to^ date 


Crop 

year 
begin- 
ning 
Aug.  1 


West 
1/ 


Southwest 
2/ 


Delta 
3/ 


Southeast 

h/ 


others 
1/ 


Total 


1^30 

1931 
1932. 
1933 
193U 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

19U0 
19U1 
19U2 
19U3 
19UU 
19U5 
19a6 
19U7 
19^8 
19U9 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195U^s 


1,000  Per- 
acres  cent 


616 
501 
352 
513 
kSl 

696 
1,085 
656 
619 

687 
733 
769 
607 
563 
590 
62U 
931 
1,307 
1,630 

1,0U2 
2,20U 
2,376 
2,361^ 
1,533 


1.3 
1.0 

lo3 
1.7 

1  e  / 

2.3 
3.2 

2e6 

2.5 

2.8 
3.2 

3.3 
2.8 
2o8 
34 
3.U 
U.3 
5.6 
5.8 

5.6 
7.8 
8.7 
9.U 
7.7 


1,000 
acres 

20,698 
18,382 
16,763 
19,701 

13,391 
lu,58l 
15,2U0 
10^896 
10,729 

10,773 
9,850 

10,302 
9,U69 
8,61i3 
7,208 
7,357 
9,563 
9,875 

12,53U 

8,013 
1U,06[| 
13,064 
10,636 

9,000 


Per" 

ceiit 

i;?,8 
It7oO 
U5c.9 
it9  =  0 
U8c8 
U7o7 
U7.6 
Uh-J 
u3c.6 

U3.5 

U3.^ 
U2,b 
kk.2 
U3.^2 
143  O 
Ul.l 
10,5 
hhS 

kho9 

ii3.0 
U9.9 
ii8o0 
12.1 

U5a 


1,000 
acres 

11,266 
10,608 
10,U82 
10,678 

7,035 
7,300 
8,158 
9,352 
7,031 
7,116 

7,161 
6,72)4 
6,638 
6,li88 
6,098 

5,  U77 
5,787 

6,  U56 
7,200 
8,019 

5,6[iU 
7,065 
6,681 
7,152 
5,5U5 


Per- 
cent 

26.0 
27.1 
28.7 

26,5 

25e2 

26.0 
26,6 

27. U 

280I 
28,8 

2606 
29.1 
28,5 
29.6 
30.6 
31.2 
31.9 
29o9 
30.9 
28.7 

30.3 

25.1 
2Uc6 

28.3 
27.8 


1/  Includes  California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
2/  Includes  Texas,  and  Oklahoma^ 


1,000 
acres 

10,729 
9,601 
6,876 
9,327 
6,738 
6,676 
7,167 
8,382 
6,Uia 
6,196 

6,228 
5,803 
5,571 
5,319 
U,635 

4,2i4l 

ii,37U 
U,57li 
li,653 
5,709 

3,916 
Ii,82i; 
5,050 
5,077 
3,869 


Per-  1,000  Per-  1,000 
cent  acres  cent  acres 


2)4.8 

20 

6/ 

U3.329 

2li,5 

18 

0/ 

39,110 

2[ic3 

21 

0,1 

36,U9U 

23a 

29 

C.1 

iiO,2U8 

2U.2 

32 

a 

27,860 

2Uo5 

22 

.1 

28,063 

,1 

■^0  627 

31 

a 

3U.090 

25.6 

21 

,1 

25,018 

25  »1 

21 

ol 

2)4,683 

25oO 

22 

.1 

2)4,871 

25. a 

20 

ol 

23,130 

23.9 

22 

.1 

23,302 

2Uc3 

17 

a 

21,900 

23«2 

17 

ol 

19,956 

2ii.2 

17 

'ol 

17,533 

2u,l 

15 

a 

18,157 

21,2 

16 

.1 

21,560 

20.9 

18 

,1 

23,253 

20,5 

22 

,1 

27,91a 

21  =  0 

Ih 

.-1 

18,629 

l?ol 

18 

.1 

28,195 

18  c6 

lU 

,1 

27,185 

20.1 

15 

cl 

25,2)4)4 

19cU 

lU 

19,961 

Includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 


h/  Includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Alabama. 

5/  Includes  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky  and  Nevada. 
2/  Less  than  0,05  percent, 

7/  Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  July  8,  19$ho 
Calculated  from  data  from  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  2kc-  Cotton^  yield  per  acre  on  harvested  acreage, 
U,  S,  and  regions ^  1930  to  date 


West  1/       tSoutheast  2/ 


Year  : 


Delta  3/ 


Actual 

•  Trend;,  ^  , 
Actual 

: Trend 
:  5/ 

.Actual 

Lb. 

Lb, 

Lb^^ 

Lbc 

Lb. 

1930  ! 

U09 

391 

221 

209 

15U 

1931  : 

381 

U02 

233 

211 

2ii.8 

1932  2 

372 

ii22 

176 

218 

181 

1933  : 

hko 

hh2 

2U0 

231 

20U 

193U  : 

U97 

h6l 

236 

235 

216 

1935  s 

'  U59 

iiSl 

2U5 

238 

210 

1936  : 

5ili. 

507 

250 

21+3 

'  278 

1937  : 

539 

2U6 

350 

1938  i 

538 

518 

229  ■ 

251 

317 

1939  ! 

587 

5iU 

2U3 

257 

323 

19U0  ! 

616 

518 

280 

269 

289 

19itl 

U60 

613 

206 

276 

3IU 

19U2  . 

r'-i  0 

518 

2oU 

275 

376 

19U3 

1  U63 

527 

285 

281 

336 

19UU 

U97 

525 

359 

293 

393 

19li5 

:    '  U70 

525 

310 

2  00 

326 

19U6 

:  •  56h 

^59 

280 

286 

292 

19U7 

:  6l6 

578 

286 

292 

315 

19U8 

I  567 

597 

351 

291 

U21 

19U9 

!  619 

613 

21I4 

281 

300 

1950 

;  i6k 

6U8 

209 

278 

307 

1951 

:  625 

331 

322 

1952 

:  629 

277 

366 

1953 

:  6ij.7 

275 

385 

195U  6/ 

:  780 

27U 

361 

Southwest  I4./  :       U.  S, 


Trends,  ^  ^ 
.Actual 

• 

5  Trend 

t  5/ 

^Actual 

;  Trend 

^  5/ 

Lb. 

Lbo 

■ "  ■ 

Lb. 

Lb_^ 

Lb, 

202  : 

117 

1145 

157 

179 

206 

17U 

1U2 

'  212 

178 

210 

163 

139 

17U 

192 

229 

196 

Ihh 

213 

191+ 

2UO 

102 

150 

172 

202 

259 

130 

15U 

185 

211 

263 

111 

156 

199 

215 

278 

190 

.  157 

270 

:  222 

297 

167 

156 

236 

-  228 

310 

157 

163 

238 

238 

331 

189 

169 

252 

250 

336 

173 

173 

232 

256 

330 

183 

167 

272 

253 

329 

166 

169 

25I1 

256 

3U0 

187 

171 

299 

261+ 

3Ul 

ili5 

179 

25U 

268 

3ul 

132 

182 

236 

;  272 

335 

191 

180 

267 

\  271 

338 

176 

180 

311 

27h 

379 

257 

185 

282 

I  277 

3Ul 

20I4 

192 

'  269 

283 

163 

269 

16U 

280 

230 

"  32li 

215 

311 

1/  West  includes  California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.    2/  Southeast  includes 
Virginia,  Worth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  .^nd  Alabama,    3/  Delta 
includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.    4/  Southwest 
includes  Texas  and  Oiclahoma.o:\.5/  Trend  yield  is  9--year  centered  average  yield. 
6/  Preliminary.    Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  October  ti,  +.954  = 


Calculated  from  data  from  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  25.-  Cotton:    Acreage,  yield.  Production,  price  and  value,  United  States, 
average  1910-19,  1920-29,  1930-39  and  1930  to  date 


:  Acreage 

i  Yield 

per  acre 

:  Season 

• 

Crop 

:  In  culti- 

:  In  culti-: 

! Pro due - 

:  average 

:  Value  of 

year 

:  vation 

: Harvested 

:  vation 

:  Harvested 

:  tion 

5)rice  per 

:  production 

5    July  1 

:  July  1 

;  pound 

• 

r  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  acres 

acres 

bales  1/ 

Gents 

dollars 

Average 

1910-19 

f  3Ul,5l2 

333,013 

179.8 

I8ii.3 

12,860 

17.  U8 

1,073,008 

Average 

1920-29 

!    391;,  917 

382,500 

157.3 

162,5 

13,12U 

19. Iw 

l,2U3,01It 

Average 

1930-39 

!  329,522 

312,228 

201.7 

205. U 

13,2ii6 

9.37 

601, o90 

1930 

!  i;3,329 

k2,hhh 

153.9 

157.1 

13,932 

9.U6 

658, 981 

1931 

!  39,110 

38,70U 

209.3 

211.5 

17,097 

5.66 

1  Qi  r'nr' 

U83,575 

1932  ; 

!    36,  U9I4 

35,891 

170.6 

13,003 

6.52 

U23,975 

1933  i 

iiO .  2k8 

29.  "^81 

2/210.1 

212.7 

13,OU7 

10.17 

Z'  Z  n     n  Q  1 

663,383 

193ii 

;  27,860 

26,866 

165.5 

171.6 

9,636 

12.36 

595,572 

1935  J 

!  28,063 

27,509 

181.5 

185.1 

10,638 

11.09 

580,021 

1936 

i  30,627 

29,755 

193.8 

199.U 

12,399 

3/12. 3li 

U/766,222 

1937 

.  3U,090 

33,623 

266.2 

269.9 

18,91;6 

o.uO 

796,U69 

1938  , 

I  25,018 

2U,2U8 

5/232.5 

235.8 

11,9U3 

0  r'O 
8.38 

513, 7OU 

1939  J 

;  2U,683 

23,805 

1/233.5 

237.9 

11,817 

9.06 

536,996 

1 

19u0  J 

!  2U,871 

23,861 

5/2U8.0 

252.5 

12,566 

9.83 

621, 2oU 

19ul  J 

23,130 

22,236 

1,^227.2 

231.9 

10,7UU 

16.95 

,,911;,  313 

19U2  ! 

23,302 

22,60? 

s/268 

272  ii 

12 , 817 

18,90 

1,219,716 

19U3 

21  900 

21  fi\  0 

250.6 

25U.0 

11,U27 

19.76 

1,135,605 

19UU  ! 

19,956 

19,617 

29U.3 

299. U 

12,230 

20.72 

1,267,857 

19U5  : 

.  17,533 

17,029 

2a6.8 

25U.1 

9,015 

22.51 

1,011;,823 

19U6  ; 

.  18,157 

17,58)4 

228.2 

235.7 

8,6uO 

32.63 

n     Inn  CCQ 

l,U09,66o 

19u7 

21,560 

21,330 

263.8 

266.6 

11,860 

31.92 

1,892, 91;9 

19U8  . 

;  23,253 

22,911 

3O6.0 

311.3 

ll;,877 

30.38 

2,260,069 

19h9  , 

.  27,91a 

27,U39 

277.0 

281.8 

16,128 

28.57 

2 , 3OU , 636 

1950  ! 

\  18,629 

17,8U3 

261.5 

269.0 

10,0lU 

39.90 

2,005,681; 

1951  ! 

28,195 

26, 9U9 

257.5 

269.1; 

15,1U9 

37.69 

2,868,720 

1952  : 

27,185 

25,921 

266.9 

279.9 

15,139 

3U.17 

2,617,61;1; 

1953  6/  : 

25,2UU 

2U,3Ul 

312.6 

32li.2 

16,U65 

32.10 

2,651,675 

i95ii  6/ : 

19,Ul6 

19,285 

311.0 

12,511 

1/  Bales  of  500  pounds  grx)ss  weight  which  contain  about  U80  net  pounds  of  lint. 
2/  Based  on  acres  in  cultivation  July  1  less  acres  plowed  up, 
3/  Farm  price  of  American  Upland  since  1936. 

u/  American  Upland  cotton  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  crop  so  that  the  value  of  thfe 
entire  crop  will  not  be  affected  by  reporting  price  of  American  Upland  cottcn. 
5/  Based  on  acres  in  cultivation  July  1  less  acres  removed  to  meet  allotments* 
0/  Preliminary. 
Crop  Reporting  Board. 

f 
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Table  26*-  Production  of  cotton  by  regions,  United  States,  1930  date 


Crop  j 

year 

begin-  [ 

ning  ; 

Aug.  1  ] 


Ginnings 


Percentage  of  U,  S„  crop 


1930 

1931 
1932 
1933 
193U 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

19U0 
19lil 
19U2 
19U3 
19UU 
19U5 
19U6 

i9U7 
19U8 

19U9 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195U  6/ 


West  ' 

i/  ; 

South- 
east 

2/ 

:  Delta 
5  States 

:  ^ 

:  South- 
!  west 

: 

:  U,  S. 

:  total 
:  5/ 

• 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

gr,  wt. 

gro  wt. 

gr.  wt. 

gr»  wt. 

gr,  wt 

519 

393 
270 
l07 
h66 
hh9 
7hk 
1,21U 
716 
7li7 

868 
691 
706 
580 
579 
576 
758 

1,185 
1,532 
2,08? 

1,639 
2,8l4l 
3,096 
3,165 
2,U15 


U,933 
U,658 
3,228 
3,556 
3,291 

3,U95 
3,708 
5,017 
3,007 
3,052 

3.,5UO 

2,  U17 
3,256 
3,138 

3,  U32 
2,716 
2,539 
2,  "16 
3,536 
2,512 

1,667 
3,30U 
2,901 
2,899 
2,170 


3,582 
5,U5l 
3,901; 
3,37U 
3,139 
3,162 
U,708 
6,765 
U,555 
U,626 

U,10U 
h,2hl 
5,088 
i;,U88 
U,92U 
3,635 
3,U01 
14,180 
6,266 
U,86U 

3,511 
U,U6o 
5,c6o 
5,63U 
U,080 


U,891 
6,581 
5,58U 
5,69li 
2,722 
3,523 
3,223 
5,927 
3,6U9 
3,372 

U,036 
3,370 
3,7U6 
3,207 
3,280 
2,079 
1,931 
3,767 
3.,52? 
6,650 

3,188 
ii,536 
h,072 
1;,75U 
3,835 


13,932 
17,097 
13,003 
13,OU7 
9,636 
10,638 
12,399 
18,9U6 
ll,9li3 
11,817 

12,566 
10,7UU 
12,817 
11,U27 
12,230 
9,015 
8,6U0 
11,860 

1U,877 
16,128 

10,012 
15,1U9 
15,139 
16,U65 
12,511 


:  :  ' 

5  ^gg^  :  South- :Delta   :  South- 
i   east  :States  $  west 
s     2^'    J    3/     ;  V 

*  t  t 

i  .   -,.  - 


'Pet. 

?ct. 

k 

35 

26 

35 

2 

27 

32 

39 

2 

25 

30 

U3 

27 

26 

Uli 

t. 

J  I-* 

33 

28 

k 

33 

30 

33 

6 

30 

38 

26 

6 

27 

36 

31 

6 

25 

38 

31 

6 

26 

39 

29 

7 

28 

33 

32 

6 

23 

UO 

31 

6 

25 

UO 

29 

5 

28 

39 

26 

5 

28 

UO 

27 

7 

30 

UO 

23 

9 

30 

39 

22 

10 

23 

35 

32 

10 

2U 

U2 

2U 

13 

16  . 

30 

Ul 

16 

17 

35 

32 

19 

22 

29 

30 

21 

19 

33 

27 

19 

18 

3U 

29 

19 

17 

33 

31 

1/  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  _  .  • 

2/  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 

and  Alabama*  •       j  t     •  • 

V  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

y  Southwest  includes  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

"bj  InsludsB  other  States  c 

6/  Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  October  8,  193U. 
Calculated  from  data  from  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Laoj-e 


2?,".  Coti.onj    Acreage  and  production  in  Western  States  as  a  percentage 
of  United  States  totals,  1930  to  date  1/ 


Acres  in  c^Jltivation  July  1 


United 
States 


1,000 
acres 

h5,329 
39,110 
36,U9U 
U0,2U8 
27,860 
28,063 
30,627 
3li.,090 
2^,018 
2li,683 

2U,871 
23>130 
23,302 
21,900 
19,956 
17,533 
16,157 
21,560 

23,253 
27,9lU 

18,629 
28,195 
27,185 
25,2uU 
19,961 


"western  States 


«    Actual  J 


1,000 
acres 

616 
501 
352 
513 

1461 

hlh 

696 
1,085 
656 
619 

687 
733 
769 
607 
563 
590 
62U 
931 
1,307 
1,630 

1,0U2 
2,20U 
2,376 
2,36u 
1,533 


Percent 
of  total 


1,3 

loO 

1«3 
1.7 
1.7 
2c3 
3.2 
2.6 
2.5 


3.U 

3.1i 
U«3 
5.6 

5o8 

5.6 
7.8 

8„7 
9oU 
7.7 


Production 


Percent 


United 
States 


13,932 
17,097 
13,003 
13,OU7 
9,636 
10,638 
12,399 
I8,9it6 
11,9U3 
11,817 

12,566 
10,7Uii 
12,317 
11,1427 
12,230 
9,015 
8,6UO 
11,860 
1U,877 
16,128 

10,012 
15,1UU 
15,13^ 
16,U65 

12,511 


Western  States 


Actual 


1,000 
bales  2/ 


1/  Includes  California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico » 
2/  Bales  of  500  lbs,  each. 

3/  Preliminary,    Reports  of  July  8,  195U  and  October  8,  195U. 


Percent 
of  cotal 


1,000 
bales  2/ 


Percent 


519 

3c7 

393 

2.3 

270 

2el 

3.1 

U66 

\  Q 

4.8 

hU9 

Ue2 

7uU 

6.0 

i,i£lU 

A  ) 

7U7 

5.5 

868 

6,9 

691 

6.U 

706 

5.5 

580 

5.1 

579 

U.7 

576 

6o.U 

758 

8o8 

1,185 

lOcO 

1,532 

10.3 

2,087 

12,9 

1,639 

16, U 

2,8U 

18.8 

3,096 

20.5 

3,165 

.  19.2 

2,U5 

19c3 
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Table  28.-  Average  prices  for  cotton  in  the  10  and  lU  designated  spot  markets, 
farm  prices,  and  parity  prices  in  cents  per  pound. 
United  States,  19U2  to  dat« 


Year 
begin*. 

ning 
Aug.  1 


I9U2 
19^3 
19*^1^ 
19*^5 
19^+6 
191^7 
19U8 
19k9 
1950 
1951 
1952 

1953 
195U  ^ 
195U2/i 

19'+2 

19^+3 
19hk 

19h6 
1947 
19W 
19k9 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195U 


19^*2 

191*3 
191*'+ 
I9U5 
19'*6 
19'*7 
191*8 
19U9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1951; 


Aug. 


I  Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb, 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Ave. 


CentB  Cente  Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents  Cents 


18.57 

20.  U5 

21.  in 
22.38 
35.  U9 
31*.  3»* 
31.31 
31.01^ 
38.06 
31^.97 
39.1*3 
32.98 
3U.19 
3U.05 


18.72 

20. 

21.1^0 

22.50 

36.88 

31.56 

31.18 

29.98 

1*0.68 

35.09 

38.89 

32.81 

3U.U9 

3U.U2 


17.75  18 
19.79  20 
20.15  21 
21.33  21 
33-55  35 
33.15  31 
30.41  30 
29.32  29 


18.60 
20.09 
20.83 
21.20 
2U.68 
28.77 
30.88 
30.01 
31.25 
33.85 
31*.  1*7 
31*.  35 
35.09 


18.60 
20.09 
20.83 
21.33 
2U.i*3 
29.26 
30.88 
29.76 
31.71* 
33.85 
3U.l;7 

3U.8U 


Middling  15/16  Inch  in  ten  spot  market ■ 


18.89 
20.32 
21.59 
23.13 
36.07 
31.73 
31.21 
29.61 
39.81 
36.91* 
36.65 
32.68 


19.27 
19.70 
21.38 
23.93 
30.89 
33.61 
31.1*9 
29.78 
42. 21* 
U1.U6 
31*.  75 
32.7U 


19.67 
19.68 
21.55 
24.51 
32.38 
35.79 
32.17 
30.30 
1*2.59 
1*2.23 
33.09 
32.63 


20.44 
20.17 
21.66 
24.71 
31.88 
35.15 
32.59 
31.03 
44.20 
41.88 
32.49 
33.21 


20.71 
20.81 
21.59 
25.84 
33.31 
32.76 
32.55 
31.98 

1/ 
40.56 

32.85 
3U.0U 


21.16 
21.07 
21.75 
26.79 
35.15 
34.18 
32.64 

31.93 
45.14 
1*0.75 
33.20 

3U.23 


21.20 
21.04 
22.12 
27.70 

35.13 
37.22 

32.97 
32.47 
1*5.17 
40.72 

32.97 
3U.19 


21.12 
21.01 
22.58 
27.44 
35.99 
37.55 
32.85 
32.90 
1*5.23 
38.64 

33.  Ul 

3U.U2 


American  Upland  prices  received  bj  farmers  3/ 


,56  18.87 
17  20.18 
02  21.25 
,72  22.26 
.30  37-69 
.21  30.64 
,94  31.07 
,70  28.69 


36.95  39.98  38.80 
34.60  33.72  36.10 
37.92  39.11  36.77 
32.79  33.09  32.U6 
3U.00  3U.55 


18.72 
20.21 
20.83 
21.45 
25.30 
29.39 
30.63 
29.64 

31.87 
33.98 

31*.  35 
3U.22 


18.98 
19.22 
20.76 
22.51 
29.22 
31-86 
30.52 
27.66 

40.97 
40.72 
3l*.05 
31.81 


18.85 
20.34 
20.83 
21.45 
25.92 
29.64 
30.50 
29.64 
32.12 
34.10 
34.22 
3U.35 


18.84 
19-1*5 
20.81 
22.79 
29.97 
34.04 

29.63 
26.46 

40.05 
40.15 
31.71 
30.73 


19.38 
19.81 
20.16 
22.35 
29.74 

33.13 
29.27 
26.46 

41.01 
38.45 
29.79 
30.05 


19-50 
19.61< 
19.95 
22.99 
30.56 
30.70 
29.11* 
27.1*9 

41.74 
36.88 
30.19 
3O.U2 


20.09 
19.71 
20.21 
22.70 
31.88 
31.76 
28.71* 
28.04 

42.00 
36.00 
31.52 
31.05 


19 
20 
20 
23 
32 
31* 
29 
28 


.98 
.20 

.19 
.58 
,26 
.10 
.91 
.73 


Parity  prices  ^ 


19.10 
20.46 
20.96 
21.58 
26.04 
30.13 
30.50 
29.76 
32.36 
34.10 
34.10 
3U.35 


19.10 
20.58 
21.08 
21.82 
26.54 
30.88 
30.50 
29.88 
32.98 
3»*.35 
34.22 
3li.72 


19.22 
20.71 
21.08 
21.95 
27.28 
30.63 
30.26 
29.88 
33.11 
31*.  1*7 
33.85 
3l*.72 


19.1*7 
20.71 
21.08 
22.07 
27.90 
30.50 
30.26 
30.26 
33.60 
34.47 
31*.  10 
3U.97 


1*2.53 
36.80 

31.1*5 

31.57 


19.72 
20.71 
21.08 
22.07 
28.15 
30.75 
30.38 
30.26 
33.73 
31*.  35 
34.22 
35.09 


19-92 
19.77 
20.51 
24.06 
33.50 
35.27 
29.97 
29.24 

42.45 
36.02 
31.73 
32.17 


19.84 
20.71 
21.08 
22.57 
28.15 
30.88 
30.26 
30.63 
33.85 
31* -35 
34.10 
35.09 


21.11 
21.52 
22.69 
29.15 
37.18 
37-03 
32.76 
33-81 
45.22 
40.44 
33.16 
3U.23 


19.79 
20.14 
20.90 
25.97 
31*. 07 
35.22 

30.13 
29.91 

42.02 
38.02 
31.51 
32.31 


19.84 
20.83 
21.20 
22.91* 
28.27 
30.88 
30.13 
30.75 
33.98 
31*.  35 
33.98 
31*.97 


20.85 
21.64 

22.59 
33.40 
37.52 
34.01 
32.09 
37.12 
40.07 
39.39 
33.36 
3U.U2 


20.14 
20.65 
21.86 
25.96 
34.82 
31*.  58 
32.15 
31.83 
1/42.58 
39-42 
34.52 
33.55 


19 
20 

21 
30 
35 
32 
30 
33 


60 
30 
25 
76 
.88 
.99 
,08 
05 


39.11 
37.02 
31.87 
32.18 


19.96 
20.83 
21.20 
24.30 
28.27 
30.88 
30.13 
31.00 

33.85 
3U.35 
3U.22 

35.09 


18.90 
19.76 
20.72 
22.51 
32.63 
31.92 
30.38 
28.57 

39.90 
37.69 
31* -17 


19-22 
20.58 
20.96 
22.07 
26.78 
30.26 
30.50 
30.13 
32.86 
34,22 
31*. 19 
3ii.69 


1/  Spot  prices  not  quoted  in  the  period  January  27,  1951-March  7,  1951. 

2/  Price  at  lU  markets.  .  ,  ^  ^  -u 

3/  Annual  averages  are  crop  average  prices,  by  States,  weighted  by  sales. 

P  cScSaSd  ?rom  revised^ indicef  as  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  hconomxcs, 

January  1950. 
Cotton  Division. 
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Table  32 «-  Cotton,  foreign  growths:    Imports  into  the  United  States 


Crop  year: 
beginnings 
August  1  : 

Total  ! 

2/  ; 

agypt  : 

India 

• 

• 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

* 
• 

bales 

bales 

bales 

• 
• 

500 

500 

500 

t 

i 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Average 

t 

1920-29 

• 

356.6 

218.9 

28o3 

Average 

1930-39 

150.9 

63.9 

U2.7 

Average 

19hO'h9 

227.8 

9h.k 

91o2 

1930 

t 

107.5 

22.9 

3U.2 

1931  : 

131.6 

81.1 

17.5 

1932 

i30.il 

67.8 

U.9 

1933 

IU8.I 

96.5 

26.0 

193U 

T  n7  n 
xUf  .U 

71.2 

2u.9 

1935 

15U.8 

65.6 

57.7 

1936 

253.0 

75.3 

79.1 

1937  : 

159.0 

U3»5 

U8.0 

1938  1 

t 

1U9.8 

li7.7 

U9.9 

1939  J 

k 
1 

1 

168.1 

67.2 

85.1 

19U0  s 

1 

1 

192,9 

63.1 

10Uc9 

19^1  i 

273.9 

79,7 

157.8 

I9h2  i 

178.5 

130.0 

Ih.l 

19U3  ; 

135.1 

55.0 

U5.5 

I9hh  i 

172.9 

OU.O 

1^*9 

19hS  : 

3U9.0 

69.9 

229.9 

19U6  J 

28U.O 

130.5 

92.8 

19ii7  s 

2I;3.5 

98.9 

82.8 

I9h8  i 

I73.I4 

99.5 

33.6 

19ii9  : 

253.5 

131.0 

71.6 

1950  1 

189.1 

109.9 

61.5 

1951  : 

79.U 

36.6 

12.2 

1952  I 

195.5 

117.5 

36.3 

1953  $/  t 

1U5.1 

83.7 

17.9 

1^000 
bales 
500 
pounds 


3.7 

3/ 
3/ 
3/ 

^/ 

3/ 

^ 
3/ 

3/ 
3/ 

^ 
3/ 

,3/ 

16.3 

lu.i 

6.8 

U.7 
O.U 

8.0 
Ih.h 


annual  1930  to  date  1/ 

:  : 

t  flViina  • 

iTCX  U  i 

• 
• 

lYloAlCO  t 

All 

:  { 

« 

others 

1,000  " 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

500 

500 

500 

500 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

35t7 

21. u 

U9.O 

3.U 

23.0 

2.2 

T  r'  /-I 
15.2 

3.9 

V 

13.1 

19c9 

3.5 

31.2 

2.U 

15.1 

1.7 

r  .2 

3.5 

20.6 

1.6 

pO.O 

0.1 

0.9 

18.3 

3.6 

2.7 

1.0 

3.2 

1.2 

5»i 

l,h 

23.9 

1.1 

3.U 

1.1 

51. U 

1.7 

27. U 

lo.l 

16,5 

0.7 

U3.6 

6.6 

25»o 

0.5 

21.0 

4.2 

0 

1.0 

12.0 

2.2 

0 

3.9 

17.0 

3.3 

0 

11.3 

20.2 

5.0 

0 

3.0 

23.4 

7.1 

0 

5.7 

19.2 

9.7 

0 

9.9 

23. U 

2.0 

0 

27.8 

20.1 

1.3 

0 

39.2 

18. 0 

2.7 

0 

23.2 

18,5 

3.7 

0.3 

5.0 

20.6 

0.3 

0 

20.7 

n  *d 

•  c 

0 

10.9 

0.1 

2.0 

0 

9.5 

20.5 

0.2 

0 

15.0 

18.7 

0 

8.U 

16.6 

UTO 

x/  xj(ipoiT/B  xor  iinineaxax.e  coiifsuinpi^xuxi  eiim  wivinj.i  awii  1™=. 
2/  Totals  were  made  before  data  were  rounded  to  thousands. 
3/  Included  in  Indian  imports. 
5/  Less  than  50  bales. 
5/  Preliminary, 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Distribution,"  Bulletin  No.  189  and  current  reports. 
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Table  33.-  CUTTtlli   ieraag*  «i>d  prodoetloB  in  apeeiSlmd  mma,  ■v«-«b—  1935-39  and  1945.^9,  •nml  1952-54  1/ 


Continent  and  eoaatef 


Area's  go 


1935-39 


1945-49 


1952 


1953 

2  ' 


1954 

2/ 


Ppoduotton 


1935-39  !  1945-49 


1952 


195? 


El  Salvador  

QuateBOila  

Itejcico  

Hlearagoa  

United  States  

Britiah  Wast  Indies. 

HalU  

Total  4/  


1.000 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 


Balgsrla  5/. 

Qreece  

Italy  

Batanla  i/.. 

Spain  

Tagoslarla.. 
Total  4/.. 


T;.S^Ji.  (Snr^  and  Asia). 


iSU 

Adan  ., 

Cypras.  



I»q  

Syria  

Turlny  1 

Af^ianlstan  : 

ftzma*  •  

China  (Incl.  Uanchnrla)..! 

Attach  Indochina  t 

India  t6/  24,204 

Korea  2/  «  5^4 

Indanesla  :  27 

Pakistan  :  6/ 

TtaHand  :  36 


n 

453 
53 
85 
-  «7 

428 
7,038 
36 


Total   s  33.805 

I 
: 
I 

 : 


SOOTH  AiffiRICA 
Argentina . . 

Brasll  

Colosbla... 
Kcoador. . . . 
PBragusy  •  •  • 

Pern  

V«iesaela 


Total  4/  .  ;  ». 

AFRICA  A5D  OCKASIA  • 

Angl&-Egn?^ian  Sodan. . . . . : 

Belgian  Conge  

KexQra  •••...«•••. ...••••••x 

lijrasaland  t 

Tangarqrlka  1 

Uganda  : 

Canary  Islands  t 

Egypt.  i 

Trench  Equaterlal  Africa. s 

IVanoh  Jfearth  Africa  1 

Treneb  Test  Africa  : 

VoMifbiqae  

Hlgeria  1 

Angola  : 

Soothem  Rhodesia  t 

Union  of  South  Afrlea....! 

Aostralla  : 

Total  ^  t 

World  total  i/  I 


1,000    I  1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


5 

239 
Zt 
59 

645 

178 
5,831 

U,306 
3U 

2,965 

JL 


21,827 


n 
33 
450 

325 
457 
1,669 

450 
9,350 

15,693 
225 

3^467 


32.158 


23 

555 
51 
370 
1,473 

400 
10,200 

17,027 


3,000 
101 


(CO 
100 
U5 
1,325 

400 
9,600 

19,000 


3,000 


6/ 


3^.000 


—  J 

3s 
ITli 
111 
28s 
249t 
49t 
97! 
2,8551 
61 

5,348r 
198: 
9i 
6/  , 


1 
85 
5 
32 
2681 
16 
32 
1,939 
2 

2,304 

99 
4 

1,024 

26 


9 
3 
165 
13 
207 
690 
62 
110 
2,900 

3,005 
74 

1,525 

1^ 


17 

230 
17 
220 
600 
60 
95 
3,200 

3,730 

2 

1,215 


9* 

35j 

Til 

54s 

73: 

5t 

21: 

45: 

54t 

60 

—  : 

8s 

22> 

27: 

2: 

.  5t 

16: 

28: 

725s 

1,034s 

1,937: 

1,890: 

l78l5: 

334: 

577: 

1,250: 

1,210: 

1,500 

91 

11: 

90: 

100: 

'165: 

5t 

7j 

61: 

100: 

130 

27,788: 

21,258: 

25,921: 

24,341: 

19,285: 

13A49t 

12,104: 

15,139: 

16,465: 

32,511 

20t 

12: 

13: 

5i 

4i 

77: 

40: 

22: 

10: 

28 ,642 1 

22,4P3-. 

28.111: 

26.4^: 

2J,443t 

13.523« 

12^730: 

16.533: 

17  f 878: 

14,252 

: 

85» 

82s 

s 

35s 

20t 

168: 

ms 

203: 

220: 

268: 

76: 

52: 

111: 

139: 

"159 

56t 

40: 

USs 

124: 

21: 

11: 

32: 

35: 

35 

8: 

lOQ: 

2s 

46: 

130: 

150s 

200: 

"185! 

ID: 

18: 

'65I 

75: 

70 

8: 

18: 

18: 

3s 

4: 

4 

.372: 

531: 

689: 

891: 

926s 

U7: 

127: 

323: 

338 

5/»7t 

3,697: 

3,430: 
s 

2,328: 

770: 

962: 

1,316: 

1,300: 

1,^:' 

289: 

427: 

575: 

600: 

.  600 

5,562: 

4,520: 

4,500: 

4,000: 

4,500: 

1,956: 

1,352: 

1,560: 

1,465: 

■  1,700 

98s 

200: 

225: 

23: 

27: 

50: 

90s 

133 

40: 

a: 

31: 

33: 

21: 

10: 

12: 

Ills 

123: 

130: 

150: 

40: 

47: 

53: 

62: 

428: 

345: 

482: 

519: 

~519i 

379: 

308: 

450: 

442s 

470 

50: 

11: 

11: 

12: 

18 

7,060: 

6477: 

6,698: 

6.2!?: 

6.836: 

2,71l! 

?,ia4: 

2.711: 

2.^: 

■  2,996 

439: 

371: 

620: 

652: 

248: 

246: 

386: 

400: 

874: 

745:' 

900: 

910: 

172: 

195: 

208: 

220: 

51: 

56s 

87: 

90: 

13  s 

6: 

8: 

9s 

10 

~  84: 

12: 

8s 

13: 

13s 

~  67 

50: 

38: 

65: 

42: 

1,477: 

1,324: 

1/68: 

1,611: 

1,600: 

281: 

227: 

267: 

331: 

320 

2s 

7: 

55 

1: 

6: 

3s 

1,821: 

1,367: 

2,042: 

1,375: 

1,639:' 

1,893^ 

1,456: 

2,047s 

1,461: 

1,600 

390: 

as 

104: 

130: 

130: 

1: 

5: 

35s 

"  30: 

8/  , 

2: 

17: 

13  s 

28s 

U: 

35: 

40: 

557: 

TOO: 

"aoo: 

33: 

104: 

185: 

U5s 

150 

—  : 

36: 

48: 

90: 

135  s 

135 

73s 

13: 

24: 

29: 

31s 

29 

2: 

5s 

8/  i 

2: 

3: 

2: 

—  : 

12: 

80: 

'  60I 

2J 

3: 

32: 

19  s 

30 

5s 

10: 

8: 

U: 

Is 

4: 

3: 

6,176: 

5,710: 

7,674  s 

7,243: 

7.595: 

2.840: 

2.483: 

3.531: 

3.007: 

81,142: 

60,325s' 

82^.30! 

ai,50oi 

78,800: 

31,699: 

25,687: 

35,a4oi 

37,910: 

34,705 

1/  laara  refer  to  crop  years,  beginning  Aogost  1,  in  iifaich  aajor  portion  of  crop  was  harrested.    2/  Prelinlnai7.    3/  Prodoo- 
tion  in  bales  of  U76  poTuda  net  prior  to  19li6  and  hSO  pounds  thereafter.    U/  Inoludaa  estlnatee  for  Binor-produclng  coontrlaa 
not  listed  abora  and  allommces  for  other  fifurea  not  arallabls.    5/  Pigurea  for  19U3  to  data  are  not  eoiq>arabls  with  pr««ar 

6/  Pakistan  included  with  Xi&a. 


figures  because  of  boundary  changes 
bales.    9/  li:^>orts. 


2/  South  Kpr^a  only,  after  I9I1I.    6/  Less  than  500 


Porsign  Agricultural  SerTiee.  Prepared  or  estiaated  on  the  basis  of  official  sUtistics,  reports  of  United  States  Poreiga 
Serrica  officers  and  results  of  office  research. 


Table  3U«-  Consumption  of  cotton  in  specified  foreign  countries  and 


world  totals,  1938-39  and  19U8 


-k9  to  date 


Country 


Canada 
Mexico 

United  States 
Australia 
China  3/ 
Hong  Kong 
India  h/ 
Iran  " 
Japan 
Korea 

Pakistan  k/ 

Turkey 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Finland 

France 

Federal  Republic 

of  Germany 
Greece 
Hungary 
Italy 

Netherlands 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

Yugoslavia 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Egypt 

U,S.S,R.  6/ 
Others 

World  total 


1938 


19U8 


 Year  beginning  August  1 

19^9    :    1950    •  1951 


1952    :  1953  1/ 

1,000  1,000  1,000  i,ooo~"iTooo  ITooo  T,ooo~ 
t>ales  2/    bales  2/  bales  2/  bales  2/  bales  2/  bales  2/  bales  2/ 


286 

383 

U21 

U79 

3U3 

371 

305 

2u5 

315 

310 

335 

315 

330 

330 

6,858 

7,795 

8,883 

10,509 

9,1^6 

9,ii6l 

8,581 

30 

69 

70 

81 

7? 

60 

83 

3,295 

2,950 

2,250 

2,850 

3,300 

3  J  350 

3,500 

18 

75 

127 

162 

157 

20U 

3,  /30 

3,250 

3,150 

3,520 

3,875 

3,985 

97 

65 

60 

U5 

70 

70 

70 

2,681 

737 

1,032 

1,599 

1,816 

2,065 

2;  570 

137 

200 

115 

130 

110 

150 

90 

1U5 

150 

180 

230 

U50 

135 

205 

215 

215 

225 

250 

275 

180 

80 

93 

95 

95 

77 

91; 

321 

371 

I1O6 

U76 

U07 

371 

U30 

87 

65 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

200 

275 

275 

300 

320 

330 

335 

61 

38 

U9 

53 

59 

58 

63 

1,295 

1;06U 

1,160 

1,255 

1,226 

1,160 

1,329 

5/1,150 

58ii 

873 

1,082 

965 

1,073 

1,222 

~  85 

8U 

95 

ilU 

110 

106 

115 

130 

lliO 

lUo 

lilO 

150 

165 

170 

665 

955 

936 

987 

892 

86ii 

875 

260 

2l|6 

280 

299 

267 

295 

322 

350 

U30 

u6o 

U60 

U60 

U?5 

U75 

100 

151 

165 

161 

178 

17U 

19U 

92 

90 

100 

100 

100 

110 

115 

I4O 

U20 

270 

^Ub 

j>i5 

auu 

137 

116 

128 

130 

125 

122 

137 

lUl 

132 

liiO 

158 

165 

II46 

16U 

2,690 

2,020 

2,092 

2,135 

1,759 

l,56U 

1,83U 

92 

155 

163 

1U5 

130 

120 

125 

150 

375 

390 

U62 

500 

385 

li5o 

560 

825 

825 

8U0 

825 

800 

900 

20 

67 

83 

66 

66 

75 

35 

U5 

Hit 

111 

115 

115 

130 

1I4O 

121 

233 

239 

281 

312 

3lU 

32s 

3,765 

2,250 

2,300 

2,500 

2,800 

3,150 

3,300 

338 

560 

597 

718 

??U 

868 

9iiO 

30,U65 

28,33U 

29,3U6 

33,OU2 

32,52U 

33,7iil 

35,097 

~~T7~Preliminary"aiirpartially  estimated,,    2/  Bales  of  U78  pounds  netj  except  for 
the  United  States  which  are  in  running  bales  =    3/  Includes  Manchiiria.    h/  India  and 
Pakistan  not  separately  reported  until  19U7o    57  All  Germany.,    6/  Includes  Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania 9 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee «  Includes  estimates  for  hand  spinning  m 
some  countries.    Excludes  cotton  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed^. 
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Table  35 Comerclal  cotton,  American:    World  supply  and  consia^tlon,  1920  to  date 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
Augnst 

'  Supply 

Mill  consumption  1/ 

!                 Carry-over  Axigast  1 

World  :  World 
!  produc-:  total 
tlon      :  supply 

•  foreign: 

•  :    coun:  : 

States  .    .tries  :  consun?)- 
tlon 

!          Iftilted  State 

:    CCC  : 

:  stocks  :  0*^®^ 
2/      .  stocks 

>s 

Total  ' 

Foreign'  ^°rld 
coun-  '  total 
tries  •  carry- 
:  over 

1,000       1,000       1,000       1,000       1,000       1,000       1,000       1,000       1,000  1,000 
bales  3/  bales  3/  bales  3/  bales  3/  bales  3/  bales  3/  bales  3/  bales  3/  bales  3/  bales  3/ 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
I92U 
1925 
1926 

1927 
1928 
1929 

1930 
1931 
1932 

1933 
193^ 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

191*0 
19IH 
I9U2 

191*3 
19kk 

19»*5 
191*6 

191*7 
191*8 

19U9 

1950 
1951 

1952  . 

1953  SA 
1951*  ^ 


l*/l,312 
V3,393 
5/2,379 
1,129 
1,117 
l*,l*33 
3,237 
1,665 
6,961* 
ll,0l^9 

8,732 
7,01*7 
l*,l*ll 
5,0l^l^ 
5,887 
6,91*7 
786 
55 
1*1 
3,819 

3,5U0 
79 
285 
2,000 


3,279 
6,361 
2,665 
2,129 
1,1*39 
.1,501* 
3,1*11* 
3,663 
2,U26 
2,130 

3,010 

2,aro 

7,201 
6,952 
6,531 
2,705 
2,099 
2,722 
1*,U82 
1,907 

1,737 
1*,979 
6,09^ 

5,525 
,l*,739 
1*,093 
6,387 
2,31*3 
.2,950 
,1,399 

^3,209 
2,087 
2,390 
3,512 


3,279 
6,361 
2,665 
2,129 
1,1*39 
■1,501* 
3,1*11* 
3,663 
2,1*26 
2,130 

1*,322 
6,263 
9,581 
8,081 
7,61*8 
7,138 
5,336 
1*,387 
11,1*1*6 
12,956 

10, U69 
12,026 
10,505 
lp.,569 
ia,626 
11,0U0 

7,173 
2,398 
2,991 
5.218 

6,7U9 
2,166 
2,720 
5,512 


3,059 
3,313 
3,015 
1,189 
1,272 

i,&r6 

2,0&7 
I*,l82 
2,780 
2,387 

1,865 
2,713 
3,682 
3,728 
3,053 
1,903 
1,662 
l,8i*8 
2,31*1 
1,181 

2,073 
771 
660 

711 
615 
2,100 
3,300 
3,300 
1,600 
2,100 

2,000 
l,ii00 

1,900 

1,300 


6,338 
9,671* 
5,680 
3,318 
2,711 
3,380 
5,501 
7,81*5 
5,206 
1*,517 

6,187 
8,976 
13,263 
11,809 
10,701 
9,01*1 
6,998 
6,235 
13,787 
ll*,137 

12,51*2 
12,797 
11,165 

11,280: 

ll,2tl 
13,100 
10,500 
5,700 
^,600 
7,300 

8,800 
3,600 
U,600 
6,600 


13, 661* 
8,285 
10,121* 
10,330 
li*,006 

16,181 

18,162 
12,957 
11*,  555 
ll*,7l6 

13,873 
16,877 
12,961 
12,712 
9,576 
10,1*95 
12,375 
18,1*12 
11,665 
11,1*18 

12,315 
10,628 

12,531* 
11,075 
11,991* 
8,800 
8,600 
11,700 
ll*,600 
16,000 

9,900 
15,200 
15,200 
I6,h00 


20,002 
17,959 
15,801* 
13,61*8 
16,717 
19,561 
23,663 
20,802 
19,761 
19,233 

20,060 

25,853 
26,22k 
21*,  521 
20,277 
19,536 
19,373 
21*,  61*7 
25,1*52 
25»555 

2l*,857 
23,1*25 
23,699 
22,355 
23,235 
21,900 
19,100 
17,1*00 
19,200 
23.300 


l*,677 
5,613 
6,322 

5,353 
5,917 
6,176 
6,880 
6,535 
6,778 
5,803 

'5,081* 
l*,7l*l* 
6,001* 

■5,553 
5,21*1 
'6,220 
■7,768 
:5,6l6 
•6,736 
7,655 

9,576 
10,971* 
10,930 
9,829 
9,1*1*8 
8,966 
9,765 
9,108 
7,631* 
8,669 


18,700  5/10,31^5 
18,600  1/9,111 
19,600  1/  9,330 
23,200  8,li50 


5,591 
6,596 
6,127 
5,561* 
7,39V 
7,831* 
8,868 
9,01*1 
8,1*1*8 
7,218 

5,972 
7,781* 
8,381 
8,227 
5,965 
6,283 
5,325 
5,179 
1*,513 
5,221 

2,361* 
1,186 
1,31*9 
1,217 
1,1*80 
2,100 
3,000 
3,000 

i*,500 
5.500 

U,800 
5,200 
3,900 


10,268 

12,209 

12,1*1*9 
10,917 
13,311 
ll*,010 

15,71*8 
15,576 

15,226 
13,021 

11,056 
12,528 

11*,  385 
13,780 
11,206 
12,503 
13,093 
10,795 
11,21*9 
12,&t6 

11,91*0 
12,160 

12,279 
11,01*6 
10,928 
11,100 

13,000 

12,100 
12,100 
ll*,200 

15,100 
11^,300 

13,200 


1/  Ejccludes  estimates  for  quemtities  destroyed  and  used  for  adjustment  purposes. 

2/  Data  for  1930,  1931  and  1932  from  reports  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  From  1933  to  date  from 
reports  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  includes  cotton  pooled,  owned  and  loans  outstand- 
ing. 

3/  Running  bales. 

5/  Probably  incliides  some  futvures,  exact  quantity  not  known.  ; 

5/ Adjusted  to  calendar  year  .  i>    .         '     \ , 

0/  Preliminary .  ; 

Commercial  cotton,  excludes  the  quantities  produced  for  household  uses. 


and  consumption  in  the  United  States  are 


Except  as  noted,  all  data  on  stocks  for  all  years, 
copied  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Censua^- 

All  other  data  &re  copied  from\£eports  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  for  years  through 
191*1*.    Since  191*5  data  are  estimated  isy  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee.    Totals  are 
made  before  data  were  rounded  to  thousands,  hence  totals  are  not  necessarily  siimmation  of  growth. 
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Table  36.-  Commercial  cotton,  foreign:    World  supply  and  consumption,  I920  to  date 


Year 
begin- 
ning 

\  Supply 

!.        Carryover  Aug 

ust  1  : 

World 
produc- 

; World 
[  total 

'  United 

Fore i fin 

:    World  : 
total  : 
: carryover: 

August 

States 

countries 

tion 

;  supply 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/  bales  2/  bales  2/ 

1920 

:  284 

5,130 

5,4l4 

6,964 

12,378 

1921 

17i^ 

5,321 

5,495 

6,888 

12,383 

1922 

167 

4,647 

4,8l4 

8,327 

13,l4l 

1923 

196 

4,057 

^,253 

8,760 

13,013 

1924 

.  116 

3,787 

3,903 

10,088 

13,991 

1925 

106 

4,462 

4,568 

10,562 

15,130 

1926 

129 

4,843 

4,972 

9,768 

14,740 

1927 

.  99 

4,710 

4,809 

10, 386 

15,195 

1928 

111 

5,218 

5;329 

11,247 

16,576 

1929 

182 

5,842 

6,024 

11,535 

17,559 

1930 

209 

5,496 

5,705 

11,503 

17,208 

1931 

107 

5,725 

5,832 

9,602 

15,434 

1932 

97 

^,976 

5,073 

10,500 

15,573 

1933 

84 

5,223 

5,307 

13,354 

18,661 

193I+ 

96 

6,743 

6,839 

13,466 

20,305 

1935 

71 

5,960 

6,031 

15,646 

21,677 

1936 

73 

6,578 

6,651 

18,354 

25,005 

1937 

112 

7,3^8 

7,460 

18,333 

25,793 

1938 

87 

8,828 

8,915 

-  _  oil 

15,844 

24,759 

1939 

:  76 

7,425 

7,501 

15,908 

23,409 

19i^0 

:  95 

7,625 

7,720 

16,405 

24,125 

19^1 

li+0 

9,230 

9,370 

14,988 

24,358 

1942 

:  135 

11,285 

11,420 

13,048 

24,468 

19i^3 

:  88 

12,202 
l4,045 

±_3  ,  H'+D 

19^^ 

:  118 

14,163 

11,637 

25,800 

19^5 

:  124 

15,500 

15,600 

10,600 

26,200 

19^+6 

:  153 

14,200 

l4,400 

11,300 

25,700 

19^7  - 

:  132 

12,600 

i/12,700 

12,100 

24,800 

19^8 

:  09 

10 , 100 

10,200 
7,800 

12,800 

23,000 

1949 

:  69 

7,700 

14,000 

21,800 

:  98 

7,800 

7,900 

17,100 

25,000 

1951 

:  112 

8,000 

8,100 

19,300 

27,400 

1952 

:  69 

10,100 

10,200 

19,500 

29,700 

1953  5/ 

:  94 

9,900 

10,000 

20,400 

30,400 

195^^  y 

:  76 

Mill  consumption  1/ 

World 

United  ;  Foreign 


States  : countries 


total 
consump- 
tion 


1,000 


216 

297 
344 
328 
276 
280 
309 
299 
313 

302 

179 

122 

133 
148 
120 

131 
182 
132 
122 
128 
146 
196 
170 
114 
120 
198 

259 
246 
161 
182 
4/165 
"4/85 
47131 
131 


1,000 


■6,667 
7,272 

8,544. 

8,782 

9,1^7  • 
9,878 
9,622 
9,567 
10,239 
11,552 
11,197 
10,239 
10,133 
11,674 
14,154 
14,895 
17,363 
16,646 
17,136 
15,492 
14,509 
12,677 
11,844 

ll,4o6 
11,156 
11, 500 
13,100 
14, 800 
l4,600 
13,800 
16, 500 
16,700 
19,200 


1,000 


6,883 
7,569 

8,888 
9,110 
9,423 
10,158 

9,931 
9,866 

10,552 
11,854 
11,376 
10,361 
10,266 
11,82^ 
14,274 
15,026 
17,545 
16,778" 
17,258 
15,620 
14,655 
12,873 
12,014 

ll,52d 
11,276 
11,700 
13,300 
15,100 
14, 800 
14,000 
16,700 
16,800 
19,400 


1/  Excludes  estimates  for  quantities  destroyed  and  used  for  adjustment  purposes. 
2/"Bales  of  equivalent  500  pounds,    j/  Since  1947  stocks  of  "commercial"  cotton  are 
Identical  with  stocks  of  "all"  cottons.    4/  Adjusted  to  calendar  year.    5/  Prelimi- 
nary.   Commercial  cotton,  excludes  the  quantities  produced  for  household  uses. 
Carryover  and  consumption  for  all  years  in  the  United  States  from  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

All  other  data  are  copied  from  reports  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  for  years 
1920  through  1944.    Since  194-5  data  are  estimated  by  the  Interijational  Cotton  Advi- 
sory Committee.    Totals  were  made  before  data  were  rounded  to  thousands  hence  totals 
are  not  necessarily  summatrion  of  growths. 
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Table  37 Commercial  cottoii^  all  grovrths:  World 
supply  and  consumption,  1920  to  date 


Year 
Degin- 

ning 
August 

Supply 

:  Mill 

consutnpt  1 

.^n  1/ 

:         Carryover  August  1  : 

World  * 
produc-| 
t  ion  \ 

World 
total 
supply 

:  World 

United 
States 

Foreign 
countries 

:    V7orld  : 

:  United  ; 

Foreign 

:     total  . 

:    total  : 

'  States  : 

coun tries 

i  consuQipr 

. carryover: 

tion 

^  ODD 

1;000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1  nnn 

X  ,  uuu 

."halps!  P/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/  bales  2/  bales  2/  bales 

5  2/ 

•K  a  1  0  0    P  / 

aaxes  df 

8 

1  8q 

>  xu^ 

1 1  752 

XX , ( 

20 

628 

"52 

^80 

k 

8q^ 

1  0  pqA 

1  (  ,  -L?l  ^ 

1  QPl 

A 
\j 

15  1  f)Q 

1  7^ 

^k2 

7>  } 

Q1  O 

j.jj,ObO 

T  0  77A 

T  QPP 

7 

662 

1  n  kok 

18 

451 
fpx 

28 

Qk5 

XM- ,  0  (  X 

Ol     Q  ^^7 

<^l,  33  ( 

J.yc:0 

c; 
J 

2k  6 

7  571 

1  0 

OQD 

26 

661 

ffil 

UL^X 

1  k  ^k(^, 

or\  r\0'7 
cxj  y  \jd.  I 

1  QPi). 

-1-;  P-?^ 

c 

os8 

6  6l4 

24, 

00  k 

708 

6 

1 

XO ,  j"fX. 

J-  ,  ^w'XV 

6 

^^8 

7,948 

26j 

74^ 

34 

6qi 

6, 

k56 

-1- 1  ;  (-L<= 

Pk  1  ^ 
di^ ,  xOO 

Sk^ 

6' 

10  k7-5 

XU ,    •  1  J 

27 

?8 

ko? 

7 

IQO 

1  A  kAo 
XO ,  H-oy 

1  QP7 

7f^2 
J}  i 

8' 

8Q2 

12  654 

2^ 

^4? 

^5 

QQ7 

6 

8^k 

1 8  hPiA 
xu , ouo 

pc  kkP 

1  QPfi 

7 

yyy 

10  5?5 

xv,  >  Jx* 

2=; 

802 

?6 

^^7 

7 

OQl 

lA  6A7 
XO , 00  I 

pc  77A 

1  QPQ 

2.  ^12 

229 ' 

10  54l 

26; 

251 

^6 

7Q2 

6 

106 

1  A  7(^Q 

pk  A7c; 

7 

11  892 

25 

^76 

^7 

268 

17  1  AO 

dd,  u-jd 

8 

4?8 

l4,8o8 

26, 

470 

4l 

287 

866 

l8  DP"? 

PP  88q 

IQ'^P 

Q  678 

8' 

658 

18  ^^6 

xu,  j;)u 

2^' 

461 

4l 

'y  1 

^' 

\j 

1^7 

18  51  k 

xu ,  ^JXt 

Pk  f^SI 

8  l65 

8_ 

y  J-^- 

17  11  6 

26, 

066 

■J ; 

"'82 

700 

1 0  onp 

pq  AOP 
c.y^  '0\jc. 

^yj^ 

7  7kk 

Q 

y . 

7Q6 

1*7  5k0 

29' 

042 

4o 

582 

y , 

PD  1 1  0 
cxj ,  xxy 

pq  kAn 

7  208 

7 

864 

15  07^ 

26, 

l4l 

4l 

21^ 

6 

PI   1 78 

27  '^2Q 

5,409 

8 

2kn 

^0 

72Q 
1  '-y 

44 

^78 

7 

Q50 
yj^ 

PP  f^AA 

•5n  (^'5A 

k  kQO 

Q 

-7  > 

106 

1^  6Q5 

^6 

745 

50 

440 

7k8 

PI  Acjc, 

P7  ^7^ 

'^l  >0  ii 

11  S^? 

11 

i6q 

22,702 

50Q 

50 

211 

/■ 

0, 

858 

PI  f'^kQ 

pA  '=;n7 

dO  ,^\J  \ 

21  6^8 

27 

48 

q64 

7 
1  . 

784 

pn  71  p 

28,496 

Q 

y  i 

or)  of.o 

28 

190 

48' 

Q82 

Q 

vpp 

1  A^o 
XO, 0 , J 

pA  qo"^ 
do,  py;? 

1  Qiil 

1 0 

\J\JJm. 

22  1  fn 

25 

6i  6 

47 

^X 

1  70 
X  (  ^> 

1  Q  Ai^'? 

J.  j,OOj 

10  6Uo 

11. 

945 

22,585 

25 

582 

48, 

167 

11^ 

1  00 

1  "3  1  Q"; 

-Lj,  xy^ 

Pk  PQ'? 

1  Qk'5  • 

10  6S7 

XV, ( 

1  o  7kk 

XU,  ('+'+ 

12j 

913 

23,570 

24' 

521 

48, 

091 

9' 

943 

1  P  (<^P'3 
xc,  0£-3 

PP  Rf^A 

C.C.  }  _?oo 

14, 

660 

25,4c4 

23. 

631 

^9; 

035 

9. 

,568 

1  p  ('^^(^ 

22  2nk 

22  8on 

11    1  (nk 

XX  ,  X 

17, 

500 

28,700 

19 

400 

48, 

100 

9. 

163 

1  ^  (^00 

xy+u  . 

7  ^26 

17; 

600 

24,900 

19; 

900 

44 

800 

10, 

025 

XO ,  j^V/ 

26,300 

1  Qk7 

2,530 

15. 

900 

3/18, 400 

23. 

800 

42' 

200 

9. 

,354 

1  7  Ann 

X  (  ,  !JUU 

27  POn 

1  Qk8 

3,08C 

11, 

700 

l4,800 

27. 

400 

42 

200 

7. 

,795 

1 Q  1  00 

X^  ,  ±SJ\J 

Pf^  QOd 

19^9  ; 

5,287 

9. 

800 

15,100 

30. 

000 

100 

8 

,851 

10 , 300 

28,200 

1950  : 

6,846 

9; 

8C0 

16,700 

27. 

000 

^3. 

700 

4/10 
4/9 

,509 

21,300 

31,800 

1951  : 

2,278 

9; 

400 

11,700 

34, 

500 

46 

000 

,196 

21,900 

31,100 
32,600 

1952  : 

2,789 

12. 

000 

14/300 

34, 

700 

4q 

500 

5/9 

,461 

23,100 

1953  5/  : 

5,605 

11, 

200 

16, 300 

36, 

800 

53. 

600 

8 

,581 

25,300 

33,900 

195^  5/  ; 

9.576 

9> 

700 

19,300 

1/  Excludes  estimates  for  quantities  destroyed  and  used  for  adjustment  purposes. 
2f  American  in  running  bales,  foreign  in  bales  of  equivalent  5OO  pound  bales. 
^/  Since  1947,  stocks  of  "commercial"  cotton  are  identical  with  stocks  of  "all" 
cottons.    4/  Adjusted  to  calendar  year.    _5/  Preliminary. 

Commercial  cotton,  excludes  the  quantities  produced  for  household  uses,  except  as 
noted,  GarryoAz-er  and  consumption  in  United  States  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus for  all  years.    New  York  Cotton  Exchange  for  all  other  data  from  I920  through 
1944.    Since  1945  all  other  data  are  estimated  by  the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Go^ittee. 

Totals  were  made  before  data  were  rounded  to  thousands  hence  totals  are  not 
necceasarily  >cunfflaation  of  growths. 
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Table  1|0.-  Cottonseed  and  linters:    Production,  United  States, 

1880  to  date 


Season  / 

begin-  ', 

ning  *. 

Aug.  1  J 


: 
: 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1937 
1938 
1939 

19U0 
19U1 
19h2 
19U3 
19I4U 
19\6 
19U6 

19ii7  : 
19i+8  J 

19U9  : 

• 

1950  : 

1951  : 

1952  s 

1953  2/  : 
19%  V  : 


Cottonseed 

Linters 

Pro- 
duction 

\         Crushings  \ 

Cut  ! 

a 

Gross  J 
weight 

i  : 
bale 

• 

Production 

*  • 

•  • 

s  Actual  : 

i  S 

of  pro- 

per 
ton 

Running 
bales 

1,000 

iiOOO 

Pminrl  ^ 

1,000- 

1  ftp 

1,023 

25o0 

U,830 

2,Ui5 

5o«o 

30 

,  500.0 

Ihk 

5,175 

U,106 

79.3 

46 

499.3 

•30A 

5,971 

U,069 

68.1 

% 

5l3o2 

It29 

6,191 

li,7l5 

76.2 

101 

598.6 

82U 

8,U26 
5,309 
5,259 

6,326 
U,U7l 
U,i5l 

75.1 
8ii.2 

78.9 

139 
1U9 
15U 

618,5 
618.9 

620.2 

1,U71 
1,113 
1,072 

S,^9$ 
U,788 

5,717 
U,680 
1,902 
3,663 
3,511 
U,683 
5,9U3 
6,6lU 

U,105 
6,302 
6,191 
6,7U8 


U,398 
U,008 
U,U98 
3>955 
U,25U 
3,262 
3,090 
U,082 
5,332 
5,712 

3,723 
5,U76 
5,563 

6,187 
li.60Q 


78*6 
83.7 
78c7 
8U.5 
86.8 
89.1 
88.0 
87.2 
89.7 
86.U 

90.7 
86.9 
89.5 
91.6 

8i^ 


165 
179 
183 
179 
176 
182 

191 
186 
183 
176 

185 
185 
18U 

18U 


623.9 
628.6 
629.5 
617.7 
621.7 
621.8 

615.7 
613.7 

617.8 
613.1 

582.7 
603.5 
596.8 


1,208 
1/1,18U 
1,355 
1,186 

1,251 
993 
995 
1,268 
1,6U6 
1,710 

l,2iiU 
1,767 
1,799 


1/  Includes  production  at  gins  and  delinting  plants  since  19U1. 
2/  Preliminary. 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  U2.-  Cotton  linters: 


191U 
1915 
1916 

1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
192U 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
193U 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
19U0 
19U1 
19U2 
19U3 
19UU 
19U5 
19U6 

19U7 
19U8 
19U9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195U 


Supply  and  disappearance,  United  States, 
191^  to  date 


Disappearance 


suS?ion  ••  Exports 


De- 
stroyed 


Total 


1,000       1,000       1,000       1,000         1,000       1,000       1,000  1,000 
bales  l/  bales  l/  bales  l/  bales  1/   bales  l/  bales  l/  bales  l/  bales  1/ 


6/:  1, 


182 
389 
26U 

U5U 
IiUO 

869 
1,010 
696 
253 
193 
215 
198 
282 
307 
25ii 
331 
U86 

503 
625 
UUU 
3UIi 
295 
266 
363 
865 
950 
706 
787 
637 
739 
567 
379 
h22 
357 
370 
U95 
U52 
26U 
5U8 
111 


832 

9U5 
1,300 
1,096 
910 
595 
I429 
382 
591 
6Ul 
858 
1,0UU 
1,0U2 
875 
1,086 
1,038 
82U 
876 

7ia 

801 
805 
876 
1,127 
1,U71 
1,113 
1,072 
1,208 
U/1,18U 
1,355 
1,186 

1,251 
993 
995 
1,288 
1,6U6 
1,710 

1,2U4 

1,767 
1,799 
l,95ii 


3/ 
3/ 
3/ 
3/ 

3/, 

y, 
3/ 
3/ 

Hi 

V, 

y, 

Hi 

U5 
18 
18 
U9 
63 
252 
19k 
19 
7U 
199 
215 
92 
127 
115 
200 
103 
llU 
3UI 
166 
100 


i,oiU 
1,33U 
1,56U 
1,550 
1,350 
l,U65' 
1,U39 
1,079 
8UU 
835 
1,073 
1,2U2 
1,323 
1,182 
1,3U0 
1,369 
1,310 
1,379 
1,367 
l,2U5 
1,156 
1,216 

1,  UU1 
1,852 
2,027 
2,085 
2,166 
2,165 
2,071 
1,999 
2,017 
1,587 
1,509 
1,772 
2,131 

2,  Uo5 

1,800 
2,1UU 
2,688 

3,231 
3,130 


000 

dec 

U 

All, 

63u 

ooi 

295 

5 

1,101 

u 

1,^1U 

1,119 

100 

n 

1,J}U/ 

(d 

5 

3a2 

53 

oU 

litter 

516 

51 

lf5 

639 

TOO 

55 

OcO 

OU.O 

In 

•3 

J 

537 

ilo 

3 

656 

659 

I7I 

0 
c 

oou 

T  A1. 

iUU 

7IU 

ouo 

^i5f 

P 

X  ,  UDO 
07 

yoO 

193 

0 
c 

xoo 

1 
X 

X  ,  \J\J\J 

OO5 

110 

1 

92U 

7IU 

11<: 

lU 

OjJO 

637 

116 

), 

7c;7 
(5  ( 

-7 /in 

761 

ItJU 

5 

767 

169 

lU 

7U0 

719 

T 
± 

73u 

dlXl 

n 
X 

07  A 

7(0 

819 

270 

1 

T  non 

774 

ni  r' 
715 

275 

851 

213 

lo 

1  ,uou 

1,061 

320 

I, 

1,385 

21 

1 

1,381 

1,U88 

33 

h 

1,525 

1,301 

28 

2 

1,331 
l,li29 

1,365 

61 

3 

l,li8l 

ill 

1 

1,523 

1,055 

22 

1 

1,078 

98U 

53 

5/ 

1,037 

1,156 

235 

2/ 

1,391 

l,U06 

193 

1 

1,599 

1,616 

189 

1 

1,806 

1,396 

92 

1 

1,U89 

1,306 

226 

2 

l,53ii 

1,359 

107 

2 

1,U68 
1,557 

1,318 

237 

2 

17  lEEHg  bileiT^TBai^rSFToo'  pounds.  3/  Not  available, 
includes  production  af  gins  and  delintiiig  plants.  5/  Less  tnan 
6/  Preliminary* 
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Table  k3 Synthetic  fibers:    Production  and  cotton  equivalent,  United  States 
and  world  total ,  9  year  average  1911-1919,  annual  1920  to  date  1/ 


Calendar 
year 


World  total 


United  States      '  Fcrsign  countries 


Average 

19I1-1S-.9: 
5 

1920  : 

1921  s 

1922  i 

1923  s 
192ii 

1925  t 

1926  ; 

1927  s 

1928  5 

1929  t 

1930  i 

1931  s 

1932  i 

1933  ? 
193U  i 

1935  : 

1936  : 

1937  s 

1938  J 

1939  I 

19U0  : 

19ia  5 

I9U2  : 

19U3  ? 

19Uii  : 

19U5  5 

19U6  : 

19U7  s 

19U8  t 

19U9  5 

19^0  ; 

1951  t 

1952  t 

1953  5 


1,000 
pounds 

22,577 

33 > 100 
[;8,200 
76,590 

102,990 
138,265 
165,290 
211,735 
295,095 
360,550 
uhi^Uco 

u57,370 
507,680 
53l;l65 
69U, 320 
823,250 
1,07U,315 
1,321,105 
1,822,395 
1,9^6,110 
2,2hO,UOO 

2, 467,325 
2,796,225 
2,673,875 
2,583,160 
2,135,920 

I,u55,7i5 
1,7UU,590 
2,028,3uO 
2,527,u30 
2,795,825 

3,662,000 
U, 258,000 
3,893,000 
U, 257,000 


1,000 
bales  2/ 

53 

73 
113 
180 

2U2 
325 
U36 
U98 
69h 
8U8 
1,039 

1,076 
1,195 
1,25? 
1,63U 
1,937 
2,528 
3,103 
U,288 
U,537 
5,272 

5,805 
6,58U 
6,292 
6,078 
5,026 
3,u25 
ii,io5 
U,773 
5,9U7 
6,578 

6,616 
10,089 

9,160 
10,016 


1,000 
pounds 

U,oo5 

10,125 
Ik, 985 
2U,065 
3h , 960 
36,330 
51,050 
62,695 
75,555 
97,230 
121,900 

127,685 
151,760 
135,770 
215,600 
210,520 
262,160 
289, 9U0 
3hO,600 
287, U85 
379, 9U0 

U75,800 
585,100 
657,100 
702,300 
771,900 
8U2,100 
907, UOO 
1,025,100 
1,197,100 
1,059,800 

1,1403,300 
1,503,700 
1,398,700 
l,U79,Ii00 


1,000 
bales  2/ 


2h 
35 
5? 
82 
85 
120 
1U8 
173 
229 
287 

300 
357 
319 
507 
U95 
617 
682 
802 
676 
89U 

1,120 
1,377 
l,5U6 
1,652 
1,316 
1,981 
2,135 

2,  )4l2 
2,617 
2,561; 

3,302 
3,538 
3,291 

3,  U8l 


1,000 
pounds 

18,572 

22,975 
33,215 
52,525 
68,030 
101,955 
13U,2liO 
1)49,  ouo 

219, 5UC 

263,320 
319,500 

329,685 
355,920 

398,395 
U78,720 
612,760 
812,155 
1,031,165 

1,  U8l,595 
i,6Uo,625 
1,660,U60 

1,991,525 
2,213,125 
2,016,775 
1,880,860 
1,36U,020 
613,615 
837,190 
l,0O3,2liO 
1,330,330 
1,706,025 

2,256,700 
2,784,300 

2,  a9U,300 
2,777,600 


1,000 
bales  2/ 

■    .  hh 

51j 
78 
123 
160 
2140 
316 
350 
516 
619 
752 

776 
338 
938 

1,127 

l,i4i;2 
1,911 

2,  U26 

3,  U86 

U,378 

14,686 
5,207 
U,7ii6 
l4,U26 
3,210 

l,i4U3 
1,970 
2,361 

3,131 
U,01ii 

5,315 
6,551 
5,869 
6,535 


1/  Includes  rayon  and  acetate  in  all  locations  throiigh  1939.  Beginning  with 
I9L1.O  data  include  all  man-made  fibers  in  United  States  and  rayon  and  acetate  in 
foreign  countries  through  19U9.  Since  1950  data  include  all  man-made  fibers  in 
all  locations «  ,  , 

2/  Calculated  by  assuming  U25  pounds  of  rayon  equivalent  to  500-pound  bales  of 
cotton c 
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Table  UU.-  Rayon  and  acetate:    Production  in  selected  countries  and  world 
total,  calendar  /ears,  19UO-53 


Year: 

World  J 
total  \ 

United 
States 

!  Janpn 

• 
• 

Europe 

:  Total  . 

: United  s 
Gemany.^^^^^^. 

-  Italy 

! France 

• 

.'Nether- 

! lands 

Million 

Million 

Million 

'  Million 

Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 

►  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Filament 

yarn 

I9k0  i 

1,181.2 

390.1 

216.1 

53k,  2 

168.0 

111.3 

113.1 

I42.2 

20.0 

19UI  ' 

1,250.7 

U51.2 

168.1 

586.0 

199„0 

79.2 

116.5 

70.5 

25.5 

19U2 

\  1,197,3 

U79.3 

95. U 

576.3 

19]i«0 

71.2 

125o2 

68.8 

3U.8 

19U3 

•  1,151.7 

501,1 

50, U 

556.9 

212 .0 

70.8 

100,6 

58.2 

29.8 

19iiii 

\  1,03U.9 

555.2 

22.8 

hOlt.U 

160.0 

76.8 

39.9 

29.3 

19.3 

19U5 

\  901.5 

623,7 

5.6 

215.9 

Uo.o 

85.2 

3.i; 

30.5 

3.ii 

19ii6 

!  1,111,7 

677.5 

9.0 

365.3 

1/12.8 

108.9 

65  el 

67.6 

17.2 

19U7 

t  1,308,2 

7U6.7 

16.3 

U76.5 

28.0 

117.8 

115.2 

81.7 

28.2 

19U8 

I  1,550.8 

856.1 

35.7 

579.0 

66.2 

1U6.7 

105.1 

95.6 

35.3 

19li9 

1  1,638.8 

800.7 

66.8 

663.6 

99.0 

166.5 

110.2 

102.  U 

U2.5 

1950 

\  1,926,8 

953.9 

103.2 

736.2 

109o0 

189.0 

110.6 

99.2 

'U8.0 

19^1 

!  2,123.0 

958.2 

137.9 

871.2 

123  c  2 

207.8 

IU3.6 

125.9 

53.7. 

1952 

5  1,8U0.0 

828.8 

1U2.2 

705.6 

99.7 

IU6.9 

89cU 

91.2 

U7.3 

1953 

»  2,08ii.l 

866.9 

163.3 

852.2 

115.1 

206.6 

117.2 

103.3 

55.9 

1,281.5 
1,535.6 
1,U52.1 
1,392.3 
1,053.0 
50U.1 
579.U 
670.2 
903.9 
1,063.0 

1,565.5 
1,906.0 
1,731.9 
2,057.5 


2,U62.7 
2,786.U 
2,6U9.U 
2,5UU.O 
2,088.0 

1,  U05.6 
1,691.1 
1,978,U 

2,  U5a.7 
2,701.8 

3,  U92.3 
U,029.0 
3,571.9 
UAi4l.6 


81.1 
122,0 

153.3 
162.0 
168.7 
166. U 

I76.U 
228, U 
268.2 
195.1 
305.6 
336.0 
307.0 
310.0 


285.8 
296.6 
17U.U 
121.7 
83.3 
21.9 
20.6 
19.3 
35.3 
59o6 

1U9.7 
230«8 
262.2 
357.5 


913.2 
1,115.2 
1,123.0 
1,107.7 
799.6 
312.1 
380,2 
U18.1 
59U.7 
790.0 
l,07U.l 
1,295.7 
1,110.9 
1,332.U 


5l2.0 

57.3 

2U5.5 

16.5 

0 

625.0 

57.6 

275.0 

38.2 

0 

689.0 

U8.0 

190  0  7 

50.3 

0 

672.0 

51.6 

12U.9 

6U.5 

.  3.9 

500,0 

5U.0 

27.6 

29.2 

.8.2 

150  cO 

52.8 

U.o 

18.8 

0 

l/36.ii 

70.8 

29.5 

3U.2 

3.3 

35.7 

83.5 

35.1 

U2.6 

17.3 

87.7 

85.9 

39.3 

66.6 

21.2 

181.0 

117.2 

79.9 

56.7 

22.5 

2U5.0 

172.8 

116.5 

80.3 

2U.3 

286.5 

166.2 

lUU.l 

103.2 

26.1 

219.3 

125.1 

80.1 

72.9 

23.0 

260.1 

200.2 

116  c  9 

99.8 

25.5 

U71 
573 
632 
663 
72U 
792 
853 
975 
1,12U 
995 
1,259 
1,29U 
1,135 
1,196 


501.9 
U6U.7 
269.9 
172.2 
106.1 
27.5 
29.6 
35.6 
71.0 
126.li 
252.9 
368,7 


Total  filament  and  staple 

1,UU7.U   "SFo.O  168.6 
1,701.2 
1,699.3 
1,66U.6 
l,20U.l 
528.0 
7U5.5 
89U.6 

1,173.7 
l,ii53.6 
1,810.3 
2,166.9 
1,816.5 


1/  Since  19U6  data 
Textile  Organon,  a 


.2 
.2 
.6 
.1 
.0 
.0 
.9 
.1 
.3 
.8 

.5 
.2 
.8 



are  for  Western  Germany. 

publication  of  the  Textile 


UOii.U 

_E20j8____2jl8Ui6 


82U. 
883. 
88ii. 
660. 
190. 
lA9. 
'  63. 
153. 
280. 

35U. 
U09. 
319. 


136.8 
121.2 
122. U 
130.8 
138.0 
179.7 
201.3 
232.6 
283.7 
361. 8 
37U.O 
272.0 
i;06.8 


358.6 

58.7 

20.0 

391.5 

108.8 

35.5 

315.9 

119.2 

31.8 

225.5 

122.8 

33.7 

67.5 

58.5 

27.5 

7.3 

U9.U 

3.1 

9U.6 

101.8 

20.5 

150.3 

12U.3 

U5.5 

lltl^.U 

162.2 

56.5 

190.1 

159.1 

65.0 

227.1 

179.5 

72.3 

287.7 

229.1 

79.8 

169.5 

16U.1 

70.3 

23U.I 

203.1 

81. U 
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NOTICE 


If  you  no  longer  need  this  

publication,  check  here  /  / 
return  this  sheet,  and  your 
na^Tie  vill  be  dropped  from  the 
mailing  list. 

If  your  address  should  be 
changed^  write  "ihe  new  address 
on  this  sheet  and  return  the  whole 
sheet  to; 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
United  Spates  Department  of 

Agriculture 
Washington  23.  D.  C. 


